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A YOUNG FRIEND WISHES A POSITION 
as housekeeper or companion to an invalid or old person. 
Address A. 28, Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


WANTED.—POSI TION AS HOUSEKEEPER 

for widower. Country preferred. 

dren. References exchanged. 
CER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—BY A ERIEND A POSITION 
as companion toa lady. Address A. 27, 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 


No objection to chil- 
Address A. 29, Othice INTELLIGEN- 


Office INTELLI 


wWw4 NTED.—SUMMER BOARD IN COUNTRY 
by gentleman, wife, and two boys, (two and four years). 
Friends’ family preferred. No other boarders; easy distance to 
station for daily travel tocity. G. L. M., 1131 Chestnut St., Phila. 


OOD HOMES WANTED FOR TWO BOYS 
aged respectively thirteen and nine years, in a good home 
on & farm ; they will be placed until sixteen yearsof age. They 
are of good family. Best references given and required ; none need 
apply unless they can give best of references. Rare chance to 
get a good boy and perform an act of charity, address, 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, 318 S. 42nd Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILE.—CONSHO- 


= hocken Dairies. Special attention given toserving families 
Office, 603 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(CAROLINE RAU, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a, 


———-MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The monthly meeting will be held Second-day 
evening, Fourth month 11, 1892 in the Parlor, 1520 
Race street. The programme will be as follows : 

A Review of Chap. ro, Vol. 11., of “‘ Janney’s His- 
tory,” by Lucy S. Cooper. 

‘‘ The need of the Society of Friends for properly 
trained teachers, who are its members, for the care 
of its Schools,” to be opened by a paper by Alice 
Hall, and followed by remarks by Clement M. Biddle. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all to be present. 
Notice. We are pleased to inform our patrons 

and the public generally of the arrival 
of a full assortment of Fashionable Goods, as well as 
neat and plain fabrics,—suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Reasonable Pricea. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Phila., Pa. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR: 


The Melos, hs 
KENTUCTY AVENUE, NEAR THE BEACH, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Patronage of Fitendsseticked. Sve 
fort of guests. 


Special attention to the com- 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 
mn > . 
The Revere, 
PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. CLOSE TO THE BEACH. 
HEATED. 


THOROUGHLY 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Hotel Wiltshire, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 


comforts. 

150? 4 LLEGHENY AVE—AN ELEGANT, 
eo) A/ modern stone house, furnished, to rent to small 

adult family ; rent in board Reference exchanged. For the 

summer season or year. Apply as above. 


D. W. CHANDLER. 


Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. 
We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 


The 


prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction 


pets, made by only the very best manufacturers. 


in all particulars. 
HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL a3 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. ges” When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PaYaBLeE IN ADVANCE 
One copy, one year, . $2.50] 4 copies, one year, 


$2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year 


$2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BrGIn AT ANY TIME 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
WE DO NOT PAPERS, 
SUBSCRIBER 


GIVEN, 


“ STOP’ EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 





OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA 
ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 1( 
cents per line, one time ; 74; cents per line each insertion, 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 


nished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
by mail will be at the 


should be in CHECKS, DRAFTS. or 
the last preferred. Mon 
the person 


ey sent us 
ae Draw 


risk of 80 Ser 





checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited 

CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
Porm: THEY ALSO SERVE, 2 


THe Censvs Rer« 
CONFERENCE C 
THE RED RIv 


INSTANCES OF SPECIAL 


)RT ON THE FRIENDS 


LASS AT 15TH AND RACE STREETS 226 





ER Vi 
PROVIDENCES 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—N 2 
Notes on the Leason 31 
Tus “ 
EDITORIAL 
The Progress of 
DEATHS, 


STUNDISTs,”’ 


Arbitration 23 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

Shut-in Thoughts 
Worship 


Literature and “ Rescue Work 


THE LIBRARY 

The Divine Order of Human Society 
NOTES FROM ATLANTIC CITY 
From a TOURIST IN CALIFORNIA st 
EDUCATIONAL, 9 
METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR THIRD Mont 237 
COLORED GRADUATES OF THE MEDIca! 
A Stark No Man Has Yet SEEN 
MicHAEL DUNN, 1HE EX-Conv 
THE LACE !NDUSTRY IN Saxony 


CATHOLIC REFUTATIONS OF GALILE 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NoTices 
HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING 
re Durable Work. 
Residence 


ELLIS 44 North 320 Street 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS. 


112 N. 10th St. 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOTURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 2212 Wallace Street. 


YAGETUR, 20 


Reliable Workmen. 


INTELLIGENCER AND Jot ‘RNAL. 








“Clement A. Weataats. 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


— CO ee ee eee 


“ee WW, HEACOCK Bt 
NDERTAKER, 


>, 1508 Brown Stres? 


~ 


Pot, ALPor Fe’ 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 


Handsomely and correctly en :rossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if 


TS 
i 


preferred 





Oo Case 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Kace Sts., Philad’a, Pa 


If YouHavean Eye 


for beauty you 
paper line 


3d to D) cents a roi 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO 


ean appreciate our efforts in the wall 
tiled for Scents. Prices, 


) samples m 


, 1206 Market St., Phila. 


S. 


F. BALDERSTON & SONS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
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SPRING GARDEN ST REET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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and nothing known to be unworthy ia admitted. 


The paper now goes to about 3300 persona, reaching, 


gay, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 


| character of ita contents gives special weight to each 


advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 


advertisement in this paper. 
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KINDERGARTEN | gy@qy 
AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES | SA I 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. | Sa NEWMAN'S 
Friends’ Book Association, 


AAG 
a9) ART STORE 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. =" 


806 Market St. 


AQUILA Je LINVILL, WE : Mirrors, Pictures, 


Frames, Etc. 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


Scientific American 
Agency for A’ ITERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 


cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
t us, and will continue to serve the interests of our Cus- 
ers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
h, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
CAVEATS, s 


oe TRAD E MARKS, © is a specially that deserves attention, 
Ss ~ > » ‘he O18 Spring G » St. 
COPYRICHTS, etc. amuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St 


for information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO. 1 BROADWAY New Y 


=) RK. +) 
Oidest bureau for sex urt ww patents in Ag “3 < N 
Every patent taken by brought before B E i 
the public by a notice give > free f charge i ) 


f charge in 


Scientific America CARPETS 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 333 North Second Street, 
N i 
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world. *ndidiv ilha strat 


eax Gham leer eehahcoee Nearly. Bho All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
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BLISH ERS, X41 Br oadway, New York. 


TRE0 nur Yon 


Playing at house cleaning is 
~_ me, but real haquse 
eaning is more 


Gold — 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes itso much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. = package . cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


> 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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a. arthmore Colllege, The seidegy fund principle as em- 


bodied in our mortgages insures pay- 


SWARTHMORE, PENBSTLVARIA. ment at maturity. ‘Have you looked 
en | imo cur epsom? MM nct, Why net? 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 7 ¢ : "’ 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering. and Liter- Several thx yusand peopie W ho Ne av eS are 
ary degrees. Healt neal | location, extensive grounds, buildings, it] We 


machine shops. laboratories, and libraries. now investors with us don't guar- 


For particulars and Catalogue address, antee over six per cent., but have al 
CHARLES Dr ¢ ‘ARNO Ph. D., President, re : i ten 
Sancta, fe. ways paid ten. 


The Home Savings and | Money with this As-ociation 
~~ ” . r Loan Associatc will earn nearly Three Times as 
FRIEN DS A CADEMY of Minneapolis much as in an ordinary savings 
’ Assets, $700,000. bank, and can be withdrawn at 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND 30 days’ votice. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes Th yrough cours E 


or pamphlet, WF. NEWHALL, sacn*Ss 
” - = , t 1 Ha. 
preparing for admission to any college. or furn ing a good bu address ° » Eastern Office 


ness education. The school wil 


DeeenCeanamndaiean Siesunnt ese mei’ 533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly | 


ted on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue nd HILLBORN & 
ticulars, address setacianiatei i urs ae = sMO Qs CO, 


Gien CO 


BEDDING, 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 


AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. -FURNI . URE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North ¢ U RT AIN ,_ & 71 


Penn Thorough work ; good care omfortable and homelike 


charges moderate. Appiy early. 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD'A. 
For circulars and particulars address 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Jenkintown, Penns Association of Fri nds to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 


or the South. 


((BAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care o ir- 
chase Quarterly Meetir The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect nitary arrangements Exce 
corps of instructors. Prepares for busine r colle Health 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila 
SarRauH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St.. Phila 
Hen RY M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R, one h 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Riwesd, H. Magill, Swarth- 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y re, Pa : Peirce, Philadelphia; George L 
Mari s, West Che ‘r, Pa; Mary Ann v. iIton, Wilmington 
—— : : Del.; Amos illbern, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal. 
> ’ > > ’ 
QV W ARTHMOR E Gr RA MMA R S( HOOL. Doylest« wo . William P Sharpless, West Chester, Pa 
SWARTHMORE, PA Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch Street, Phila 

Boys and Girls. ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON f igi 3 ade pT co ; 

Boarding and Day Pupils. Principal WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Home School. mates Numbers The work of the Association is chietly to raise funds 
Special advan tages arising from earness to the college and These are ut to the support of two schools for colored 

. ; 


A 


lina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
iken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
charge of Abby D. Monro 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
We are always trying, test- 
ing, proving, so that we can 
sell you only seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


Would you like a list with all the ‘“‘anlucky seeds’’ left out? That’s 
our MONEY GROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 
Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. Te is oon if — send two 2c. 
Stamps for postage, and mention Friends 


JOHNSON & STOKES, puicaceceuix’ ei. 
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SERVE. 


THE CENSUS 


THE collection of 


Census « 


REPORT 
statistics of religious bod 
of Dr. Henry K. Carroll, 
of the New York Jndependent, and 
the particular work of collecting the 


ON THE FRIENDS, 

es, in the 
1890, is in charze 
one of the editors 
tizures concern- 
ing the Friends was assigned to Calvin W. Pritchard, 
of Chicago, editor of the Christian Worker, organ of 
Evangelical” bodies of “ Orthodox” 
Toe results of the labors are now 
printed in full in Census Balletin No. 159, which has 
just been sent out by Bureau (and to 
which allusion was made in an editorial article last 
week). 

In presenting the details as to numbers, etc., the 
report gives some descriptive matter, stating the 
views and principles of Friends, and as these are 
sent forth in an official public document, they possess 
a special interest. Under the general heading, ‘‘ The 
Friends,” before giving the statistics of the different 
bodies, the report says: 


“The Friends 


the Western 
Friends. 


iatters 


the Census 


as tl! rio 


Fox, an born in Dray- 


ton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He began to preach experi- 
lif He had lar 


econ- 


gregations, and in 1656 was as ’ sixtv evangelists 


The first general meeting of Friends was held in London in 
The estab- 
Encountering much opposition and severe 
Friends ted 
lands, some of them arriving in this country a 


whence they 


1668, the second in 1672 yearly meeting was 


lished in 1673 


persecution in England, many emigra to other 


Boston in 


1656, by 


t 
t 
scattered 


were subsequently perse- 


ution 
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i 


A — 
A Li. 
JOURNAL 
XX. No. 1 


i Vol 


and 


Under the heading, “ The Friends (Orthodox),’ 
the following statement is made: 


re evangelical in doctrine 


They 
the vicarious atone- 
the resurrection of the 


t, and the inspirat 


are 


punishmen ion 
Arminian 


Lhe 


ry they They 


nt 


tism or 


both. 


Lord’s Sup- 
They accord 
th 


1€ ministry and every other posi 


ritual meaning of 
rty in 


the church, the same as to man 


Concerning our body of Friends, the following 
statement is made, under the caption, “ The Friends 
(Hicksite) ” : 


* Hicksite Friends Elias Hicks, a 
minister who was foremost in preaching the doctrines which 
led They do not own the name Hicksite. 

in 1749 and died in 1830. He was 
understood to deny the deity of Jesus Christ, the vicarious 


the 


are named from 


3o 


the separation. 
Elias Hicks was born 


to 


atonement, personality of Satan, and eternal punish- 
ment, promulgating views generally held by Unitarians re- 
specting the fall of man, the authority and inspiration of 
Scripture, ete. The separation took place in the Philadel- 
phia yearly meeting in 1827, and in New York, Baltimore, 
Ohio, and Indiana 1828. There was no separation in 
New England or North Carolina. 


in 
The Genesee, in western 
New York, and the Illinois yearly meeting were formed 
many years later.” 
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Under the heading “The Friends (Wilburite),” | 
the following statement is made: 

‘The Wilburite 
Wilbur, of New England, was their principal leader in op- 
posing Jose ph J They seceded 
from the orthodox body in the New Eng!and yearly meet- 

in the western Iowa 


| 


Friends are thus called because John 


Garney and his teaching. 
in the Ohio in 1854, and 


They are very conservative, and were 


ing in 1845, 
and Kansas in 1877 
unwilling to adopt the new methods of reform as the church 
evangelistic and missionary work. 


of the light within, hold- 


became agg 


ressive 10 


They make much of the doctrine 


ing that everv man. bv reason of the atonement, has an In- 


ward seed, or light, given him, which, as it is heeded, will 
Thev deny instantaneous conve rsion 
The controlling 
hold to the views fof 
never separated from the body of the 
corre spondence 


though 


lead him to salvation 


the bod y portion 


resurrection ol 
wWelphia 


hut have 


and th 
of the Phi 
Wilbur 


church further than to decline epistolary 


vearly meeting 


with all branches. They are counted as orthodox 


not affiliating. 
Under the heading “The Friends (Primitive),” 
the following statement is made: 
‘The Primitive Friends are in faith and practice Wilbur- 
Philadelphia yearly meeting 
with the 


ite rhey separated from the 
} 


because that body refused to corr spond New 


England and Ohio 
iate with the latter because they recognize the Phila- 


Wilbur) vearly meetings, and they do 
not aft 


de Iphia meeting by ministerial visitatiens and by exchang- 


ing certificates of membership.” 
We do not know who is the author of these state- 
ments, but presume they may have been prepared by 


Dr. Carroll; if not written by him, they had of 
course, his approval, being published in a report of 
which he has the responsible oversight. As our 
readers will agree, many of the details are fairly and 
accurately given, though there are some points which 
will excite remark. It is obvious that the doctrine 
of Immediate Revelation is not so explicitly stated 
to be the foundation of the Friends’ system as the 
facts of history require. The statement that “they 
lay special stress’ on it,is inadequate. The allusions 
to George Fox employ modern phraseology, which 
is likely to be misleading. He would hardly have 
said, in 1656, that he was “assisted” by sixty “ evan- 
gelists.” The statement that Friends sometimes sit 
silent “for long periods” is certainly open to misun- 
derstanding. How much time is a“ long period”? 
The statements that “ they practice great plainness 
in dress,” and that they “use quaint forms of 
speech” are neither very accurate nor very judi- 
ciously framed. The question as to what is “ great 
plainness,” and what forms of speech are “ quaint,” 
is one which must necessarily be a matter of 
opinion. 

In the description of the “Orthodox” Friends 
some statements are made which certainly will not 
apply to all who are in membership in that body. 
And as it is particularly stated that “ they believe in 
the inspiration of the Scriptures,” it might be in- 
ferred that the other three bodies of Friends did not 
so believe,—which of course would be unfair to 
them. The same remark may be made upon the 
statement that the “ Orthodox ” body accords full 
liberty to women in the ministry, etc. So do the 
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other bodies, but as it is not so stated, the presump- 
tion would be they did not. 

In the paragraph upon our body there are one or 
two quite accurate statements, as, for example, that 
“they do not own the name Hicksite.” We certainly 
do not, and the use of it, in an official report of this 
kind, even as a means of distinguishing between the 
different bodies, is not to be approved. What it was 
that “led to the separation” is a question not defi- 
nitely settled. The preaching of Elias Hicks was 
assigned by some as a cause, it is true, but their 
dictum as to this has not been aftirmed, either ip law 
orin history. It may al-o be questioned whether 
the views on the “authority and inspiration of the 
Scriptures,” held by Elias Hicks were or were not 
“those generally held by Unitarians.” No doubt 
they were very exactly those of Robert Barclay, and 
no doubt also they differed in an important degree 
from those of many Unitarians. It is very well 
known, of course, that there is a considerable range 
of belief in the Unitarian body from those who are 
nearest “ Orthodoxy,” to those who are furthest re- 
moved from it. It would have been a better and 
more accurate description of our body to have said 
simply that they had not adopted any creed or dec- 
laration of faith, and that they stood on the original 
ground of the Quaker body in declining to make 
“Orthodox ” theology a test of membership. This 
is the exact fact, and can be very concisely stated. 

In regard to the so-called “ Wilburite” body, one 
or two remarks may also be made. To say that they 
“ seceded ” from the orthodox body in Ohio is hardly 
fair. To say that they “ were unwilling to adopt the 
new methods of reform ”’ is still more open to criti- 
cisem. To say that the “new methods” which the 
Wilbur Friends disapproved are those of “ reform,” 
is of course an assumption. 

We must reserve to another issue some extracts 
from the statistics which are presented in the report. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
[Class Meetiug, Tnoird month 20.) 
PAPER: THE DUTY « F THE MEETING TO ITS MEMBERS 
RESPECTING SECULAR EDUCATION, 
At the very cutset it may well be asked, Whether the 
meeting has a duty in this direction? 

The education of children is thought by many to 
be a parental duty or privilege, standing as one 
among tbe steps that should be taken to promote the 
future welfare of the child; and so, a private matter, 
to be determined as inclination may prompt or cir- 
cumstances may dictate, without reference to any 
consideration exterior to the family. From this 
point of view our public schools would rank as char- 
itable institutions, providing for the child of poorest 
parents something which their poverty forbids them 
to farnish, and admitting the children of the more 
fortunate largely because, the institution being con- 
ducted at their expense, they have a right to share 
its advantages. 

But the theory upon which our public schools are 
maintained is a far different one. It is held that the 
ignorant citizen is a menace to the State, and it there- 








fore becomes a paramount duty of the State to pro- 
vide and maintain such institutions as shall reduce 


to a minimum the number of such citizens. This | 


view logically carried out leads immediately to com- 
pulsory education, in the direction of which our dif- 
ferent States have been slowly moving. In this view, 
education is no longer exclusively a private matter, 
but becomes a public concern. If the child has a 
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right to demand that he be furnished the means of | 


advantageous combat with the opposing forces of 
life, society likewise has a right to demand that he 
receive such training as shall not only prevent his 
doing harm, but shall enable him to be of most use 
in the community. 

I suppose that most of our meeting schools have 
originated in a desire of Friends to provide for their 
children facilities for more thorough education than 
could otherwise be afforded, or to direct that educa- 
tion in channels somewhat different from the ordi- 
nary course, to shield the pupils from certain influ- 
ences, and to throw around them others ; to provide, 
in short, a ‘‘ guarded education.” We will agree in 
thinking this a noble purpose, and I believe we may 
also agree that it has been nobly served; but I can 
but feel that much of the real value of the work 
has been lost, and that the Society has suffered and 
is suffering, because the standard has been too low, 
the course too narrow. 

We were not slow to see the value of an educa- 
tion which enabled its possessor to compute interest 
or measure land, and to express himself intelligently 
in speech or writing, and we have lately come to rec. 
ognize the value of a practical acquaintance with 
some portions of natural science ; but we have been 
thinking of these acquirements rather as additional 
keys which may help to unlock the store-house of 
wealth, than as steps toward a broadening of the in- 
tellect, a quickening of the insight, a spiritual en- 
lightenment. And so we have been slow to recog- 
nize the ful) value of secondary and higher or col- 
legiate education ; in fact some of us have feared that 
literary culture could not co-exist with a high degree 
of spirituality, and that beyond what was necessary 
“to fit them for business ” our children would culti- 
vate their minds at the expense of higher and more 
precious things. That such a feeling should exist in 
our Society, indeed, that we should not be among 
those who value most the higher and broader educa- 
tion, is to me a matter of supreme astonishment. It 
is true that the things of the spirit are to be spir- 
itually discerned ; but we are nevertheless warned to 
try the spirits, whether they be good orevil. We be- 
lieve that God is the teacher of his people, and that 
he communicates directly with the hearts of men, 
but good men in all ages of the world have misread 
God’s messages and misunderstood his language. 
The pages of history are black with the record of op- 
pressions and cruelty practiced by those who consci- 
entiously believed that they did God’s service, and 
that they were honestly engaged in carrying out his 
ex press commands. 

The duty of every individual, therefore, is not 
only to bring his heart and his will into conformity 
with the divine will, but to spare no effort which 
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will tend to fit him more perfectly to rightly inter- 
pret the voice of God in the heart. I know that 
there have been learned men who seem to have shut 
up their minds and hearts to all the messages of 
grace, and that ignorant men, as we count ignorance, 
have sometimes seemed to be blessed with such 
direct and unmistakable inspiration as appeared 
little short of the miraculous; but we are not talking 
of individuals, but of general laws, and no fact is 
made more absolutely apparent in the history of 
the world than that ignorance ia the foster mother 
of superstition, and intelligence the twin sister of 
spiritual light. 

There may possibly be exceptions, but I believe 
they are very few, to the law that in the community 
where thought is broadest and freest, where intellec- 
tual activity is greatest, where the proper culture of 
the mind is most general and most thorough, there 
the dealings of God with men are most perfectly 
understood, there the voice§of God in the heart is 
surest of a right hearing,{there men are most able 
and most willing to follow the leadings of the di- 
vine will. If there be exceptional individuals or 
communities their variation from the rule will be 
found to depend in no degree upon their intellectual 
It must be that those who think most 
and best will think most about the affairs of most 
real importance to them. If it be not true that the 
cultivated mind, the mature judgment, the acute 
reason, discern more readily the right and wrong; 
if it be not true thathe who has broad culture, lib- 
eral views, acute perceptions,recognizas with greater 
force the obligation which commands the right and 
forbids the wrong; if:it be not true that the culture 
of human intelligence, brings it into nearer and 
closer harmony with the great, the absolute intelli- 
gence, then all the lessons of our civilization have 
been wrongly learned. 

And so it seems to me that if the Society of 
Friends is ever to take the position in the community 
to which its liberality would entitle it; if it is ever 
to do the work justly to be expected from its high 
profession; if it is ever to fill the full measure of its 
calling, we must{promote higher education and foster 
a more liberal culture. We believe that the founders 
of our society were so favored as to grasp an espe- 
cially large portion of essential truth; that they were 
divinely led to the advocacy of principles in advance 
of theirtime; we may justly claim for the society a 
part of the credit for the spread of those princi- 
ples beyond our own borders; but we are no longer 
in the lead. If we are to regain our position, I be- 
lieve it must be largely through our schools and 
colleges, through the spread of high thinking as well 
as the promotion of right living. 

If I be right thus far, it follows that the duty of 
the meeting in this regard is closely analagous to 
that of the state already cited. The meeting should 
provide for the education of its young people, not 
so much because it will help them, as because the 
meeting needs their help; needs the best they can 
give; needsthe yift of themselves, and of their high- 
est selves. The need of our society, as of the world, 


is,— Men, tall men,who live above the fog, in public 
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acting and in private thinking;’ men and women | ing has so long been made paramount in the college curricu- 


who have a hunger for truth, a hunger that grows by 
what it feeds upon ; minds, trained to recognize truth, 
quick to obey it, willing, nay anxious, to serve it. 

It is true that schools are by no means perfect 
and that colleges leave much to be desired ; it is true 
that men are as truly, though not so broadly, edu- 
cated elsewhere ; that contact with their fellows in 
business or in society, stimulates thought and com- 
pels mental growth; but it remains true that the 
school and the college are the means which the 
thought and the experience of centuries have déve! 
oped as the best means of a liberal culture. A 
yraduating class is a company of young people who 
for some years have been learning to think, and to 
that end have been battling with the loftiest, the 
most profound questions that engage the human 
mind. With all the experience of the past to aid 
them, they have been following the steps of the 
leaders of thought in all time; learning to trace in 
matter and in mind the thoughts of God ; growing to 
understand some fragments of his language. Among 
no other company of people will you find such cour- 
age, such loftiness of purpose, such enthusiasm. It 
may be that they underestimate the difficulties of 
life, that they see things somewhat “ the color of the 
rose,” but the high purpose, the courage, the enthus- 
iasm, pitch their entire lives ona higher plane, they 
modify to a greater or less extent all their activities 
and the benefit is reaped to some extent by them 
selves, but in a greater degree, and in a truer sense 
by the community at large. 

When our society sha!] take the position in regard 
to the higher education that it long ago assumed as 
to the elementary, when our colleges shall have the 
standing, the respect, the patronage now enjoyed b) 
our primary and secondary schools ; when our mem- 
bership shall be characterized by liberal culture as it 
now is by thrift, by earnestness, by liberality, we 
shall not lose in spirituality or in the practical nature 
of our religion, but we shall better understand hox 
reasonable is our faith; we shall live it better and 
so preach it better. We shall no longer hear of a 
decline of Quakerism, but as we are better able to 
understand the Voice of God in the Heart, we shall 
listen more carefully to its pleading and follow more 
faithfully its guidance. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES 
The Conference paper for Third month 20, was 
prepared and read by Wm. W. Birdsall. It treated of the 
duty of the meeting to its members in regard to secular edu- 


1892, 


cation 

Strong expressions of interest and approval followed the 
presentation of this article. A friend then read a short ex- 
tract from the editorial columns of one of our leading maga- 
zines, aS expressing a side of the question which had great 
weight with many people, and which he desired to have 
discussed and refuted, his own view being eutirely in ac- 
cordance with those given in the paper just read. 
tract was as follows: 


This ex- 


“I do not wish t» be understood as disparaging intellec- 
tual culture, but in discussing education we must examine 
it, not from a narrow or limited horizon, but from the high- 


cst and most far-reaching point of view. Intellectual train- 


lums that a broader view of the question invariably meets 
with opposition. or is sneered at as impractical. Yet it is 
well to remember how little happiness or virtue a purely 
intellectual education bestows: the greatest scholars, the 
most brilliant literary figures in history, have been far from 
the happiest of men, nor have they been conspicuous for 
virtue or moral Mere intellectual education, 


with all its value, insures neither happiness nor moral worth.”’ 


greatness 


Meeting the question thus raised, the writer of the paper 
replied that whereas 
intellectual study of 


in time past the abstract and purely 
moral philosophy in our colleges consti- 
tuted the major part 
he thought that the 


of the ethical training there received, 
cultivation of the moral sense is pow 
more practical, and bears more directly on vital questions of 
life and growth. 

Another friend of wide experience in educational work 
added her testimony in support of this view. She thought 
that those in institutions of learning felt 
the ethical training of the voung under their care to be a 


authority in our 
weighty responsibility, and she was encouraged to think 
that the true study of ethics is extending in every direction. 

The next speaker, while approving of the paper and the 
intellectual culture 1t demanded, thought that we needed 
still to bear in mind that culture of the moral and spiritual 
nature was yet more important. 

A friend commented upon the custom, noticeable from 
very early times in the settlement of ourcountry, of placing 
the meeting-house and the school-house side by side, think- 
ing this fact indicative of a desire that ethical and intellec- 
tual training should go hand in hand. He thought most 
systems of education too artificial. The aim seems frequently 
to be to force as far as possible the mere verbal memory, 
rather than to develop the mind to the extent of its capa- 
bilities, and to render the individual self-dependent in the 
possession of a knowledge fitted to the daily demands of 
life 

Not what a man knows or does, but what he is, is our test 
of the educational methods under which he has developed, 
and the last speaker believed firmly that this desire to de- 
velop being, rather than knowing or doing, was inspiring 


every thinking educator. 


THE RED RIVER VOYAGEUR. 
{A Friend at Hudson, N. Y., sends us the matter printed 
below. The first part is from the Free Press newspaper. 
Third month 21, 1892), published at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
—the “ Red River” referred to being the “ Red River of the 


North.” —Epbs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


THE BELLS «F ST B:;:NIFACE 

In a poem by John Greenleaf Whittier, ‘‘ The Red 
River Voyageur,” there is a beautiful allusion to tie 
“bells of the Roman mission,” now the Archepisco- 
pate of St. Boniface, “calling to the boatman on the 
river and the hunter on the plain,” and invokiay at 
the close of life’s voyage “ the signal of release in 
the bells of the Holy City, the chimes of erernal 
peace.” Archbishop Tache, returning from his late 
visit to Montreal, was reminded by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Schultz, that the 17th day of December 
was the 84th birth-day of the poet; and His Honor 
suggested that the anniversary should be greeted by 
a joy-peal from the tower of the cathedral of St. Boni- 
face. His Grace cordially concurred, waiving tu 
usage that the bells should cease their chimes after 


the Angelus, and the graceful tribute was directed 








and rendered at midnight, with the last stroke of the 
clock ushering the natal] day. 

Mr. Whittier having been informed of the inci- 
dent by U.S. Consul Taylor, addressed the following 
letter to Archbishop Tache, who kindly consented, 
at our request, to the publication as follows: 


Newburyport, Mass., Third month 5, 1892. 
To Archbishop Tache: 

My Dear Friend: During my illness from the pre- 
vailing epidemic,which confined me nearly the whole 
winter, and from which I am but slowly recovering, 
a letter from the U. 8S. Consul at Winnipeg informed 
me of thy pleasant recognition of my little poem. 
“The Red River Voyageur,” (written nearly forty 
years ago), by the ringing of “The Bells of St. Boni- 
face” on the eve of my late anniversary. I was at 
the time quite unable to respond, but I feel that I 
should be wanting in due appreciation of such a 
marked compliment, if I did not, even at this late 
hour, express to thee my heart-felt thanks, I have 
reached an age when literary success and manifesta- 
tions of popular favor have ceased to satisfy one upon 
whom the solemnity of life’s sunset is resting; but 
such a delicate and beautifu) tribute has deeply 
moved me. I shall never forget it. I shall hear the 
Bells of St. Boniface sounding across the continent, 
and awakening a feeling of gratitude for thy gener- 
ous act. With renewed thanks, and the prayer that 
our Heavenly Father may continue to make thee 
largely instrumental in His service, I am, 

Gratefully and Respectfully Thy Friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Thinking that the poem which has been the oc- 
casion of this exchange of delightful greetings, may 
be unfamiliar to some of our readers, and knowing 
that it will be welcome to all, it is here repablished. 


THE RED RIVER VOYAGEUR, 
Out and in the river is winding 
The links of its long red chain, 
Through belts of dusky pine-land 
And gusty .eagues of plain. 


Only at times, asmoke wreathe 
With the drifting cloud-rack joins, 

The smoke of the hunting lodges 
Of the wild Assiniboines! 


Drearily blows the north wind 
From the land of ice and snow: 

The eyes that look are weary, 
And heavy the hands that row. 


And with one foot on the water 
And one upon the shore, 

The angel of shadow gives warning 
That day shall be no more. 


Is it the clang of wild geese 
Is it the Indians’ yell, 

That lends to the voice of the north wind 
The tones of a far-off bell ? 


The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace ; 

Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface. 
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The belis of the Roman Mission, 
That call from their turrets twain, 
To the boatmen on the river, 
To the hunter on the plain. 


Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north winds blow, 

And thus upon life’s Red River. 
Our hearts as oarsmen row. 


And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet ou wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 


Happy is he that heareth 
The signal of his release, 

In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace. 


] 


[ tue poem appears in the latest collected edition 


of W hittier’s works, with the date 1859 ] 


INSTANCES OF SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I WAS interested in the account given in a recent issue, 
of a paper read before the Young Friends’ Association, on 
The 


of Thomas Story in our possession is a quaint, cumbersome, 


“The Spiritual Awakening of Thomas Story life 
volume of 800 pages, about the size of a large family Bible, 
handsomely bound in leather, bearing the date of 1747 and 
stamped conspicuously on the cover in letters of gilt 
“The Gift of Thomas Story,” from which it would appear 
that it wasa legacy to the public. My father compiled 

and Anecdotes ot 


which I extract 


from it ‘Conversations, Discussions, 


Thomas Story,” published in 1560, from 
the following on page 52, on special providences 

Byberry, Pa. N. RB. 

On the 7th we went into the barony of Imokilly, 
where lies great part of William Penn’s estate in 
that kingdom, and we stayed thereabout till the 
10th, and being at the castle of Shannigary, belong- 
ing to him, a gentlewoman, of good sense and char- 
acter, related to me the following passage, viz.: that 
she, being in the city of Cork when it was invested 
by King William’s army, and having a little daugh- 
ter of hers with her, they were sitting together on a 
squab (a kind of sofa), and being much concerned in 
mind about the danger and circumstances they were 
under, she was seized with a sudden fear and strong 
impulse to arise from that seat, which she did in a 
precipitate manner,and hastend to another part of the 
room; and then was in a like concern for her child, 
to whom she called with uncommon earnestness to 
come to her, which she did; immediately after 
which came acannon ball and struck the seat all in 
pieces, and drove parts of it about the room, with- 
out any hurt to either of them. 

From this relation I took occasion to reason with 
her thus: that intelligence which gave her notice by 
fear of the danger they were in, must be a spiritual 
being having access to her mind (which is likewise of 
a spiritual nature) when in that state of humiliation 


under those circumstances ; and must also be a good 
and beneficent intelligencer, willing to preserve 
them, and furnished also with knowledge and fore- 
sight morethan human. He must have known that 
such a piece would be fired at that time, and that the 
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ball would hit that seat, and infallibly destroy you 
both, if not prevented in time by a suitable admoni- 
tion; which ke suggested by the passion fear (the 
passions being useful when duly subjected), and by 
that means saved your lives.” 

The author of the above account was born in 
Cumberland, England, about 1666, visited Pennsy!- 
vania in 1698 and was the first Recorder of the city 
of Philadelphia, appointed in 1701. Chosen mayor 
of Pniladelpbia in 1706, but declining to serve was 
fined £20 by the common council. In the same year 
(1706) married Anne, daughter of Eiward Shippen, 
mayor of Pailadelphia, she dying in 1712. 


Besides officiating as Keeper of the Seal, Master | 


of the Rolls,and member of the Council, he appears 


to have led a life of great activity in religious services 
of an arduous character. 


He died in 1742, of para ysis, aged about 75 years. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 15. 

FouRTH MONTH 17, 

GOD'S WORKS AND WORDS. 

LDEN TEXT —The law of the Lord is perfec 
the soul. —Psalm 19 


1892. 


t, restoring 


READ Psalm 19; 1-14. 

Tse Psalm of our lesson is one of the finest in the 
whole collection. David was a true poet of nature ; 
he saw the hand Divine not alone in the vast dome 
above his head, where the clear atmosphere of Syria 
gave additional charms to the starry firmament, but 
in the minutest thing that had life,and his command 
of language left him free to voice forth in fitting 
words the inspiration that filled his heart with glad 
thankfulness, as he contemplated the handiwork of 
God ; and as he turns from the contemplation of the 
visible things of nature to the invisible things of the 
spiritual life, it is with a reverent sense of the near- 
ness of God to his human children. and the unfalter- 
ing love with which he watches over them for their 
preservation. 

The heavens declare, etc. In all the phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies there was evidence of an order 
and harmony that showed a superintending power, 


that kept each orb in its proper place, and main- 


tained the whole in their silent journey through the | 


infinity of space. 

A tabernacle for the sun, etc. The laws regulating 
the movements of the heavenly bodies were very 
imperfectly understood. Centuries afterward the 
wisest of the ancients had no conception of the solar 
system. What they wrote and taught was in entire 
accordance with the phenomena of nature as it ap- 
peared to them in the movement of the sun, the stars, 
and the planetary system. The earth to them wasa 
vast plain, with all the orbs above moving from the 
east to the west, and in some unaccountable manner 


returning to the starting point to fulfil the Divine | 


command and give light to the world. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, etc. David here 
doubtless speaks of the law of the spirit which he 
recognizes as influencing the thought and exercising | 
a restoring power over the spiritual life. In the suc- | 
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ceeding verses the advantage that the testimony (as 
1t has been banded down with the precepts and com- 
mandments that form the letter of the law as held 
by the people) affords cf knowing the Divine will, is 
most clearly and forcibly presented. 

By them is thy servant warned. These several 
means which had been provided for the instruction 
of the people are acknowledged as a means of preser- 
vation in the right way,—as a hedge abont them. 

Keep back thy servant from presumptuous sin. This 
is a petition that we all have need to offer. Our 
Heavenly Father so watches over and guards from 
evil his human children, that we are in danger of 


presuming upon his favor, and so forgetting to be 
watchful over ourselves. 


tf PIC: GODS HANDIW:RK. 

We see the baudiwork of God ail about us—in the 
tiny blade of grass, and in the trees of the forest. It 
is evidenced in the tinting of the sea-sbell, and in the 
perfection of the snow-flakes ; in the transparency of 
the dew-drop, and the grandeur of the thunder- 
storm. The mountains tell of his power, and the 
caverns breathe of his presence; the whirlwind 
speaks of his might, and the waterfall shows his con- 
trolling influence; the clouds picture his wonderful 
skill, and the sunset hints of his glories. All objects, 


animate and inanimate, proclaim “ There is a God,” 
| but perhaps nowhere is his handiwork more plainly 


shown than in the reviving of the plant life from ap- 
parent death. The poet Cowper, in his admiration 
for God’s works, exclaims most reverently : 

“Go, mark the matchless workings of the power 

That shuts within the seed the future flower.” 

And as we contemplate His works, we can but ex- 
claim, “Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty !” 

But the crowning work of his hands is man, to 
whom he has given an immortal soul, wherein he 
has placed a portion of his holy spirit to guide and 
govern; the promptings of which spirit, if obeyed, 
will lead us into peace, because it leads us into a one- 


| ness with God, but which, if disobeyed, can bring to us 
greater than the sun, the moon, or the stars; a power 


only remorse and suffering. 

The devout Channing says, “‘ We must see and 
feel the broad distance between the spiritual life 
within us and the vegetable or animal life which acts 
around us. I cannot love the flower, however beau- 
tiful, with a disinterested affection which will make 
me sacrifice to it my own prosperity. You will in 
vain exhort me to attach myself with my whole 
strength of affection to the inferior animals; and 
why not? They want the capacity of truth, virtue, 
and progress. Man is more interesting, through 
what is in him, than the earth or heavens; and the 
only way to love him aright is to catch some glimpse 
of the immortal power within him.” This, then, is 
what distinguishes man most from all the rest of 
God’s marvellous creations,—his immortal nature. 
He it is that is to live perpetually. Shall we not then 
strive to make life here, which is a part of eternity, 
worthy of an immortality of being ? 
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NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Little need be added to what has already been 
said concerning this beautiful and soul-inspiring 
psalm. The writer was in accord with the harmonies 
of nature, and we instinctively accept David as its 
author, for who so well as David understood the 
rhythmic melody of the universe, each part in the 
scale of its musical correspondence, moved and kept 
in place by the all-creative power known to the an- 
cient Hebrews as “ E|””—‘‘ The Mighty One.” 

In the long, rainless period of the Syrian year 
when for months together the ground is dry and 
parched, the fervid heat of a cloudless sky, and the 
glowing luster of the star-lit canopy of night were 
well calculated to call forth emotions of awe and rev- 
erence, and we are at no loss to find the inspiration 
that led thoughtful, observing minds into the study 
of the heavens which offered such a boundless field 
for investigation. 

The shepherd lad of Bethlehem, as he watched 
the flocks of Jesse, his father, far into the starry night 
and became familiar with the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, which shine there with a luster un- 
surpassed in any other part of the world, saw in all 
that he witnessed the hand which made them, and 
the power that kept them in motion was the same 
that guided and controlled the little world of thought 
and feeling within himself. The grand procession of 
the Universe he saw moving forward without jar or 
discord to the fulfillment of the Divine purposes, and 


he sang: “ The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork; day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 


eth knowledge,” yet their voice is not heard. The 
contemplation of this harmony in the visible things, 
the regularity with which each performs the allotted 
part in obedience to the law of its creation, leads the 
psalmist to observe the same condition in the laws 
that regulate the spiritual life; he sees the same per- 
fection called for, and the same care provided, that 
the soul may fulfill this perfect law. The warnings 
that are extended, the judgments that are more to be 
desired than the most precious things of the earth, 
because they lead to a closer watchfulness to escape 
the errors and hidden faults which too often mar 
and deface the record, as from day to day the pages 
of life are written upon, and these conditions are all 
brought into view. 

How earnestly he pleads; and as he dwells upon 
the glorious beauty of the heavenly bodies, how he 
rises into the lofty ideal of the possibilities of the 
spirit of life to shine as gloriously under the warmth 
and brightness of the Father’s love! And what en- 
couragement it is to each one of us to let our light so 
shine that others seeing our good work may glorify 
God. That this condition may be experienced we 
can truly unite in the prayer with which the psalmist 
closes. “‘ Let the words of my mouth and the medita- 
tion of my heart be acceptab!‘e in thy sight, O Lord, 
my rock, and my fortress.” 


Every man feels instinctively that all the beauti- 
ful sentiments in the world weigh less than a single 
lovely action.—James R. Lowell. 


THE “ STUNDISTS.” 
In view of the active measures taken by the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church against Dissent, and of the added 
misery entailed by famine, the Stundists claim our 
great sympathy. To read the present history of 
Russia is like turning back to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in our own land, when the 
great struggle was fought for liberty of conscience. 
The Puritan of the nineteenth century is our near 
kinsman in religious belief, and if abiding faithful is 
sure of ultimate victory. 

The Stundists have been in existence about twenty- 
five years, and it is only within the last ten years 
that they have attained any considerable numbers. 
It is difficult to know the numerical strength of the 
community, a8 many are in favor of Stundism who 
dare not openly avow it; but we may probably 
number them at least at 100,000. The Russian papers 
aim at minimizing their influence, but there is no 
doubt that many of the priests are aware of their 
utter inability to combat the growing “ heresies,” as 
they call them, and feel that their only resource is to 
rely on the bad argument of force. The ritual and 
superstition of the Orthodox Caurch, many of whose 
priests are ignorant and careless, bring little comfort 
or light to the people; but with the increase of edu- 
cation and the spread of the Bible in their own lan- 
guage, religion, instead of being a dead letter, has 
become an absorbing interest, and the new life can- 
not be stamped out in Russia any more than it was 
in England when the Bible was first presented in 
the every-day speech of the people. The revolt 
which the Stundisis have made against formalism 
and ceremony give them a special interest in Friends. 
Their quiet hours of prayer, with the exercise of 
spiritual gifts in their own houses, remind us of our 
own early history in the northern dales of England. 
They believe that all men are equal in God’s sight, 
and that it is the duty of each to instruct others in 
the Bible. Like the Puritans, they are men of one 
book, and endeavor to keep closely to God’s written 
Word in their teaching. Hence they are men of sim- 
ple habits and desires. Work holds a prominent 
position among them as a religious duty, but not for 
mere selfish ends. Riches are eschewed as produc- 
tive of a worldly spirit. Their teaching naturally 
fayors communism, ‘and a remarkable spirit of 
brotherly love prevails among them. 

Persecution is aimed against them as revolution- 
ists, but there appears to be less discontent and less 
disloyalty to the Government among them than 
among the rest of the peasantry of Russia, who have 
not the hope and comfort of the Stundist faith. 
They are industrious and peace-loving, but their 
spiritual aspirations did not find satisfaction within 
the atmosphere of the Russian Church, and hardship 
and persecution will certainly not bring them again 
within its pale. Persecution of such citizens is in- 
deed a suicidal policy. The struggles of history re- 
peat themselves, and the Stundists naturally have 
the cordial sympathy of those whose ancestors in 
the seventeenth century gained liberty of conscience 
amid bitter persecution, imprisonment, and exile. 
To be forced to combine the struggle for daily bread 
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with that for liberty of conscience demands a hero- 
ism which is only brought forth as the oppressed 
realize that the living God is on their side. Our 
Father in Heaven will honor those who, amid the 
storm of persecution and peril, worship him in spirit 
and in truth.—The London Friend. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 
THE approval by the Senate of the United States, by 
a unanimous vote, of the treaty with Great Britain, 
for the arbitration of the questions involved in the 
Bering Sea seal fisheries, is one of the most remark- 
able events of our time, and ought to give great en- 
couragement to those who are endeavoring to bring 
mankind to a better way than that of unjust and un- 
reasonable wars. It is very rare, indeed, that a body 
like the Senate can vote with absolute unanimity 
upon any great public measure, and in this case there 
were a number of Senators who apprehended that in 
submitting what they consider are our unquestionable 


rights to a board of arbitrators, the controlling ma- 


jority of whom will be from the Old World, we were 
putting in peril what we ought resolutely to insist 

Yet after a full discussion of the question it 
was seen by all that here was a question which was 
suitable for arbitration, and that in this age of the 
world it wouid be a sad spectacle for two nations like 
the United States and England to be unwilling to 
submit it to the decision of a number of presumably 
fair-minded men. Even if it should result differently 
from what is believed by the United States ought to 
bear that 
than to set such an example as would have been pre- 


be the decision, we can better afford to 


sented by a refusal to arbitrate. 


In connection with this we may allude to a recent 


paragraph in the British Friend upon the question 


whether, in the great arbitration at Geneva, in 1872 


upon the “ Alabama claims,” the amount awarded to 
the United States by the arbitrators was in excess of 
what was just. Toe British Friend’s paragraph was 
as follows 


another way in which our 


> Peace movement in Eng- 
1 this country are con- 
th 


the compensation 


that 


ne Geneva arbitrators Was unfair 
fact that the au 
rightfu! 


ff the money. No doubt this 


ry the asserted 
n Washington have been unable to find 


for a large porti 


is altogether inaccurate; but it would be most useful to 
have an authoritative statement on the subject from some 
influential American who can speak from knowledge.” 

We sent the above to a member of the United 
States Senate, asking for information concerning it. 
In reply be writes (Fourth month 4), as follows: 


“1 saw Senator , and Senator ———, in respect to 


the question. They both say that the Geneva Award was 


intended to cover, not merely injuries done to private 


American citizens, but uries done to the United 


also the in 


States In its general capacity. A certain portion of the 


Creneva Award has been ap] lied to American citizens who 


have proved their claims A large amount is doubtless due 


others who failed because some imperfection of proof. 


The balance remaining in the Treasury belongs to the 


United States ir yn for the injuries suffered by 


1 cOWMpensatl 


it from the Alia : rover probably in 


ment spent 


excess of $50 i ting out to hunt 


shit 
Alabama, and so far > general 
excess of damage caused her, and therefore by Eng- 
land, the 316,000,000 awarded probably did not equal one- 
fifth of the loss 

The statement of the two Senators, (both mem- 
bers of the Committee of Foreign Affairs), deprives 
the award of any aspect of unfairness. It is very 
true, of course, that the direct loss caused the United 
States by the piracies of the “ Confederate ” cruisers, 
(the operations of the Florida and Shenandoah being 
considered by the arbitrators, as well as those of the 
Alabama), was a very large sum, in addition to the 
losses of the owners of vessels destroyed by the 
cruisers, 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, LOWA. } 
SHUT-IN THOUGHTS. 

From a child [ have been accustomed to the weekly 
visits of the INTELLIGENCER, and from a child have 
lrawn strength and comfort from its pages; but never 
more so than during the last few months while shut 
in from mingling with the outside world, unless called 
out by some cry of woe, when sickness or death had 
entered some family circle. You may wonder why 
shutin? One word will answer the question—win- 
ter. Yes, winter has held us prisoners many long 
weeks, when it has been impossible for us to even 
get to our meetings, as there was always some ob- 
stacle too serious to be surmounted, and to-day, the 
20th of Third month, the snow is filling the air with 
icy darts that chill and cut every living thing which 
bas to come in contact with it. It was a sad dis- 
appointment to the little ones, as well as to the older 
ones, when they found another dreary First-day out- 
side was to be borne, but we strive hard to make it 
a bright and helpful day, and as we sat in the blessed 
stillness of our little family meeting to-day we 
felt that we would like to pass on the sweet feeling 
of oneness with all of the Father’s children, and en- 
courage some who may not have realized how His 
richest blessings may be found to dwell perhaps in 
what seems to be the dark corners of our lives. We 
have been shut away from our friends and have felt 
at times very far from them, but it has been a blessed 
season to many of us, who I think can testify to a 
feeling of growth in the highest and truest things of 
life, and we long to whisper some words of cheer and 
comfort into the ears of the many weary, discouraged 
mothers, wko feel themselves busied and over- 
whelmed by the cares and anxieties of life. 

Never forget or doubt for one moment the near- 
ness of an ever-loving Father. He alone can under- 
stand and measure the depths of what you bear. 
Though the dark waters threaten to overwhelm and 
the fire to scorch, fear not, cast every care and fear 
unflinchingly upon Him who careth for you, beyond 
what you have ever dared to hope. And, dear ones, 
let us rejoice when these seasons come, when the 
world is shut out. It isa precious time for the par- 
ents to dropin the good seed which they alone can 
plant. It is during these seasons that the foundations 
may be laid for lives of usefulness. O, may we be 
laying in only that which may prove true and strong 
to withstand the tempests of life. And we as Friends 
may present to our little ones the truths that are 
sacred tous. Let us help them to become interested 
in the history of our Society, help them to compre- 
hend, if only to a degree, the value of those truths 
considered by its founders worthy to die for.= They 
are just as true to-day, and just as necessary ; that 
our lives should be shining lights, illuminating the 
dark places of earth. O, let us be alive, Friends! I 
feel more firmly convinced every year that the true 
cause of the decline we so bemoan has been lack of 
faithfulness in the individual members of the body, 
a deadness. Let each one of us rouse himself, use 
fully the power for good which each one has,’and 
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such an awakening as there will be in our midst! 
Pat the highest things first, aud all else that is neces- 
sary to our lives wil!, by a Divine law, fall into their 
proper relations to ‘hat. Then we may see clearly to 
straighten out the crooked places in the lives of 
others, as far as it is given to do for another. 

There is a little personal experience I would like 
to relate before closing. I was deeply interested in 
reading the life of George Fox by S. M. Janney,as a 
girl, and I inquired among the younger members and 
did not find one who had read it, though it might 
have lain in the home libraries all their lives. So I 
letermined that it should be one of the books read 
out in our family this winter, though there was no 
different character ; 
therefore, it has been our evening reading and the 
children think they cannot go to sleep until papa has 
read a chapter in “ George Fox’s Life.” Our little 
boy of six yearsis deeply interested, and will never 
forget it wholly, at least the spirit of it. I 
lated this to show that children may become inter- 
ested in these things, and it is a very important 


toiling, 


lack of books and papers of a 


nave re- 


heir interest 
give them that which will arouse it and 
ilVving interest. 

Ones 


lethargy which 


for if we wish to retain t we must 


uake it a 
I must say, Arouse! Snake off the 
binds Each one ! %& p 
Come, let us use 


more 
wer, 
it,and may we cease iw eall for 
helpers from afar while we are not using our Own 
| n our nelghburtvoods 


Mariana 8. TRUMAN. 


ghest gifts at home and 


Is the Society of Friends ia its present organiza- 


tion under the guidance of the light as professed by 
us, sufficient to supply our spiritual needs or meet the 
demands of the age in wiich we live? 
words, is there anything that can supply the real 
needs of our immortal nature but that waich alone is 
furnished by our Heavenly Father to each soul, 
known as the Inner Light? There seems to be an 
idea prevailing among some that in order to preserve 
Society from decay we must have something more 
attractive than at present there is in the organiza- 
tion,—something that appeais to the external sense, 
that may become a pleasant pastime to us—some- 
thing that may have a resemblance to religion, 
though it may possess none of its virtues, should be 
embraced and made part of the religious service, 
with the idea that it would attract more to our meet- 
ings, and thus be an efficient factor in making us 
more acceptable to the masses. I want to say right 
here that I object to nothing that comes into our 
meeting as an inspiration from the source of all 
Good ; its mission is to comfort and strengthen, and 
will always do good, but I must dissent from the 
view that through our sensuous nature we can hold 
sweet communion with our Father,—that through it 
we can obtain the food that nourishes the soul unto 
eternal life,—through it rise to those grander heights 
which only the spirit of the Highest can enable us 
to attain, is assuming too high a position for our sen- 
suous, carnal nature. Whatever appeals to that 
which is highest and- best in our being, that which 


Or, in other 
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awakens in us the holiest inspirations and aspirations, 
and imparts ability to overcome every obstacle, re- 
move every barrier, resist every temptation to evil, 
is ever and always helpful to us, and this light, wis- 
dom, and power emanates from the Infinite Source of 
all good, 

When we turn away from our Heavenly Fatber, 
seeking help through instrumentalities that are not 
recipients of his light and love,and cannot even rank 
among the lower lights, we will realize a sense of 
weakness, of poverty, and of want, and an inability 
to move forward in that power that brings conviction 
and produces growth in the higher life. The soul 
can never find its satisfaction in the world, nor can 
it find its food in anything pertaining to our sensuous 
nature, because they are below it. That which lifts 
us up to higher conditions must be superior in wis- 
dom and power to our immortal nature. It seems to 
me strange that anyone who believes in the doctrine 
of the Inner Light,—who has faith in its all-suffi- 
ciency to illamine the pathway of life ; who believes 
it to be a faithful and true guide through all the 
labyrinths of error, can for a moment hesitate or 
falter in the acceptance that through it alone or obe- 
dience to all its requirings, we reach the exalted con- 
dition of being “ children of the light” and “ of the 
day.” As the years go by my love for those princi- 
ples professed by us deepen. I feel a more intense 
desire that all the world everywhere may realize the 
vaine of this great light ‘that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” How true it is that 
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| 
| 


| cannot tell thee. 


Does thee remember, twenty-one years ago last 
month, of being at a meeting at Benjaminville, Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting, McLean Oo., Ill.? Aad 
thee had something to say in the meeting and I had 
to putin my mite,too? The first time I had seen thee, 
Thomas Tomlinson was there, and I requested litera- 
ture of him to assist me in reforming, lifting up, and 
holding up the boys, the Peoria gamblers,—does thee 
remember it? Well, 1 want to allude to the work. 
Thomas Tomlinson sent me a year’s subscrip'ion 
for the Angel of Peace ; other Friends sent me thirty 
pounds of easy literature, and how thankful I was I 
Well, | had about fifty boys, all 


| ages from seven years up to twenty-three; ragged, 


| know the result thus far of the work. 
| tent of the work can be known only to God. 


dirty, low in every way. Day after day, for seveao or 
eight years, watched those boys and continually 
labored for the uplifting of their lives, both soul and 
body. The reading matter sent me by Friends 
assisted me much, and I am so thankful for the help 
that was rendered me,—more thankful to God than I 
cen tell, and thankful to members of the Society of 
Friends for being willing instruments in his hands, 
and I would be so glad for them to knuw it, and to 
But the ex- 
A 


| story is told of a Scotchman who planted a garden 


“not every one who saith Lord, Lord, shall enter | 


into the kingdom of heaven.” 
be, any other way than to submit ourselves to the re- 
fining, purifying operation of the divine spirit until 
we lose self in the luminous light of heaven, and He 
becomes our all,—the chief delight of our souls? O, 
how much I desire that I could impress every soul 
with the granduer there is to be known to him who 


walks in the radiant light of His pure love! Methinks | side; and the extent of their grandeur and loviiness 


there would no longer exist that condition of mind 
and heart that would seek the pearl of great price in 
that which is evanescent, in that which never has, 
and never can crown the soul with the ineffable joys 
of heaven ; never can enable us to sing the anthem of 


“Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 


Is there, can there | 


with flower-seeds. The seed grew and bloomed, and 
was beautiful. It was upon the side of a mountain. 
Many people passing that way up the mountain, 
paused to behold the beauty of the flowers; but, 
alas! there came a tempest and a flood, and washed 
the flowers away. O, sad disaster! many thought at 
first ; but, O, the grand result, gloriously beautiful ! 


| Soon after, the people passing along the river-bank 
| through the valley and glade below the mountain, 
| saw the beautiful flowers springing up, @nd blooming 


and spreading far and wide,—far more beautiful than 


they ever were, or ever could have been while they 


| Society and cherished, it is beautiful. 


In conclusion I desire to say that any one who at- | 


tends places for public worship simply to hear the 
sermon, to listen to the music,-—or, in short, to be en- 
tertained,—is not in the truest and deepest sense a 
worshipper. Only as we hold sweet spiritual inter- 
course with Him are we brought into divine relation- 
ship with the ever blessed Father, and in this higher 
way we know from a living experience that his hand 
leads us. Tuomas E. Hocus. 
We desire to remind Western Friends that a number of 
meetings have not been heard from. We would gladly wel- 
come any items of interest for the Western Department.— 


T. E. H. 


LITERATURE AND“ RESCUE WORK.” 
[Extract from a private letter received from Mary 
Ridgeway Ely, dated Third month 10, 1892, communicated 


by Abel Mills, to whom it was addressed.] 


sent me for the rescuing work. 


were cramped up in the garden on the mountain- 


can never be measured. 

So with the usefulness of the literature prepared 
by our members. While it is kept close in our own 
Bat how much 
more beauty is portrayed, when through judicious 
minds and willing hands, it becomes wide-spread and 
broad-cast for the rescuing of the lowly and the 
perishing. When thus used, the extent of its useful- 
ness, help, strength, and comfort, can never be 
knowns. Thus it wasin the case of this literature 
I see many of the 
boys with whom I labored in those years, and I know 


| of but one that is lost. 


I think, O, boys, you are good and useful men 


| now, and I am so glad my heart rejoices; but where 


would you have been, if the Lord had not sent me 


among you to encourage you toa higher and better 
| life? 


Third month 20, 1892. 


Beno.tp the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he will dwell with them, and they shall be his peo- 
ple, and God himself shall be with them and be their 


| God.—Apocryphal Gospels. 
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THE LIBRAR r. 


De Crvitate Der. Tue Div INE OrpverR oF Hu — 7 
ciety. By Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, $8 
Philadelphia: John D. Wattles, 1031 wre a 
1891. Pp. 274. $1.00. 

This work embraces a course of eight lectures on 
Christian Sociology delivered by Prof, R. E. Thomp- 
son, of the University of Pennsylvania, before the 
students of Princeton Theological Seminary in the 
early part of last year. 

The range of subjects discussed covers the Fam- 
ily,the Nation, the School, and the Church, and each 
receives the thoughtful, scholarly consideration 
which Professor Thompson is so well qualified to 
bestow upon it. They are studied in “the light of 
the Scriptures and of modern experience.” He bases 
his arguments on the assertion that God is the author 
of social life and the controlling intelligence which has 
directed the evolution of each larger social unit out 
of the lesser, in opposition to the theory which treats 
social forms as the outcome of material needs through 
evolution. 

“* Sociology,” we are told, “ especially concerns it- 
self with the three normal forms of society,—the 
Family, the Church, and the State.” It traces the 
development of the nation out of the family, and of 
the church out of the nation. 

lt is “ a science of evolution,” and “ recognizes the 
existence of intermediate or transitional forms of 
temporary importance mainly. Sociology, generally, 
proceeds upon the assumption that progress is a uni- 
versal fact, as it is the outcome of material laws 
which work with unvarying uniformity. Christian 
sociology believes in human freedom of choice to go 
upward or downward; it believes that to every peo- 
ple and in all stages of civilization there come days 
of trial and sifting,—crises which bring them to the 
parting of the ways. It. holds that while the choice 
of the nobler part enables a people to receive still 
higher things at the hand of God, the baser choice 
carries with it the loss of good they had already at- 
tained. Looking broadly over the condition of man- 
kind it declines to accept all the existing levels of 
moral condition as those through which the race has 
passed. ‘All modern history,” he claims, “ is fall of 
an indwelling power of regeneration in Christian 
sociology.” 

Passing from the consideration of the general 
subject, which is dwelt upon from the standpoint of 
theistic evolution, Prof. Thompson takes up the 
family, beginning with marriage as the starting 
point in the development of social order. The evo- 
lution of the family from the primitive condition 
that made one man joined to one woman the family 
unit, into the ideal family of our best Caristian civ- 
ilization is traced, and the conditions of family life 
in pagan nations and among the Hebrew people, with 
the gradual elevation of woman under the benign 
influence of the religion of Christ,is most graphic- 
ally presented, and will be read with absorbing in- 
interest. 


Following the family, the nation is next consid- 
ered, which is defined as “ not a physical, but a spir- 
itual fact,” that‘ while it constantly seeks expression 


of itself in visible institutions and visible symbols, 
is itself an unseen unity.” The problems that the 
naticn has to deal with are all made the subject of 
careful investigation. The School, and lastly the 
Church, receive due consideration as social forms di- 
vinely ordained for the unfolding and development 
of human society. 

We commend the work to the intelligent reader, 
believing a fund of information and instruction will 
be found in its pages that will amply repay their 
careful study. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 

NOTES FROM ATLANTIC CITY. 
A NUMBER of the largest hotels here are kept by 
Friends,or those who have been members among 
them, the Seaside, Haddon Hall, the Chalfont, the 
Traymore, the Dennis, and Shelburne. The Seaside, 
the northernmost of these, is one of the oldest large 
houses here, and is owned by Charles Evans, a grand- 
son of Jonathan Evans, the elder who was prominert 
on the “ Orthodox” side at the time of the ‘“ Sepa- 
ration” of 1827. Charles Evans has a very fine house ; 
among his winter guests have been Dr. Agnew (who 
is since deceased), and Robert W. Smith, treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, and his wife, an active 
member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

Haddon Hall, kept by two young Friends, Henry 
Leeds and Haines Lippincott, the latter a member of 
our body, recalls a personality distinguished in our 
early history,—Elizabeth Haddon, who came from 
England, and settled in New Jersey, from whom 
Haddonfield is named. The Haddon entertains 
many families. It does not provide liquors of any 
sort. 

The Chalfonte, named after the locality in Buck- 
inghamshire where Jordans grave-yard is located, 
and where Isaac Penington made his home, is the 
next house on the beach, going southward. It is 
owned by Elisha Roberts and his sons, “ Orthodox ” 
Friends, of the same family as the late Susan Roberts, 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, whose ancestor 
came to burlington in 1677,in the ship Kent. The 
site of the house illustrates in an interesting way the 
changes in the sea-shore line. The land here has 
gained on the sea. The Chalfonte was built in 1868, 
being one of the first. It is now 200 feet inland 
from high-water mark, but it has been twice removed, 
the center of the house now being 800 feet east of 
the first spot. The present location was in 1868 many 
feet betneath the water. The Chalfonte is also a 
‘* teetotal ” not using spirituous liquors in cooking. 

The Traymore is owned by Walter Green, for- 
merly of Delaware county, (Pa.), and engaged in 
farming. For most of his life he has been a member 
with Friends. He has also in his charge the Wind- 
sor, a large house at Cape May. The Traymore is 
kept by his two sons-in-law, White and Knight, the 
former the son of Barclay White, of Mount Holly, 
N.J. Charles G. Ames, of Boston, the Unitarian 
minister, was here with his wife, in the winter, his 
health not being then very good. 
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The Dennis is another large house,owned by Joseph 
H. Borton, an “ Orthodox” Friend. Opposite it is 
the Shelburne, which belonged to another member 
of the Roberts family, also a Friend. After his 
death, it was carried on successfully for several years 
by his widow, Anna Roberts (born Passmore, of 
Delaware county, Pa.), but she too has lately died. 

The Pennhurst is a smaller but quite prosperous 
and recently enlarged house, near the Shelburne. It 
can accommodate 130 guests. It also is a strictly 
‘teetotal” house. It is kept by James Hood and 
family, Friends, formerly of Lancaster county (some 
time residents of West Chester), and has had this 
past winter mapy guests well 
the INTELLIGENCER 


readers of 

James has recov- 

ered to a considerable degree from the paralytic 

stroke which he suifered a year or more ago.! 
t 


known to 


AND JOURNAL 


I bave said that the Chalfonte, one of 


he earliest 

Much excitement has been 
re-assessment of real estate. 
Tie law of New Jersey now requires that it shall be 
assessed for taxes “at full value.” The assess- 
ment rose at once from $4,000,000 to $10,000,000. The 
rise was upon property near the sea, that at a dis- 
tance being assessed at less value than before. 


P. E. 


hotels, was built in 1868. 


Caused here OY a recent 


its 


GIBBONS. 


FROM A TOURIST IN CALiFOR VIA. 


Extracts from a Private Letter } 


Pasapena, Cat, Tuird month 13 
We came from Coronady Beach to Redlands, and on 


here last night, by the mountain range of San Ber- 
nardino with the oranges hanging on the trees, and 
the buds bursting forthe next crop. Our rooms were 
engaged for us, and it was so homelike to go to bed 
and We find we are really tired, aud need it, 
to Toe climate of Redlands is 
is clea: 


rest, 
delicious. The air 
and pure, and they seldom have frost. Al! 
day a breeze from the west or north-west biows from 
the ocean, and all night it blows back again from the 
mountains. We (Mary B. Pyle, Elizabeth Taylor, 
and myself) arose early Seventh-day morning, and 
had a most delightful drive with William Chambers. 
On the way we stopped at the office of thy friend, T. 
H. Sharpless, formerly of Fairville, Chester county, 
whose card I chanced to meet. He was out, but I 
ieft my address, and in fifteen minutes after our re- 
turn he came to our hotel with his carriage and pair 
of “bronchos” and insisted on taking us another 
drive. He was very kind, and his intelligent know!l- 
edge of the country, pointing out its resources as we 
drove along, made us all wish to buy real estate. 
When he first came West he stopped at Kansas City, 
where he had malarial fever for three months. As 
soon as he was able to move, he invested the rest of 
his money in a ticket to Redlands. He walked, with 
the aid of a cane, two miles daily to work. He picked 
olives, oranges, plowed and did what he could until 
he gota start. Then he bought ten acres of landand 


(“Our friend P. E.G. has not attempted to speak of all the 
boarding-nouses at Atlantic City kept by Friends. but only of 
the larger ones. There are a number of others, smaller. some of 
which are advertised in our paper, and are no doubt well kept 
and deserving of Friends’ patronage.— Eps 
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planted oranges, apricots, and olives, rented a board 
shanty at $5 a year, and kept house himself, worked 
all the week, and saw nobody, but on First-days 
walked four miles to church to see the people. He 
has been successful. 

Land with the water right is worth $250 to $800, 
and $1,000 per acre, according to situation. Orange 
trees pay in six years after planting, olives and apri- 
cots in three. The culture of these pays. I was 
skeptical until I saw the land and crops and water. 
The water is really the most important, for the land 
is nothing without irrigation. It is a very wonderful 
country, and with irrigation its resources are unlim- 
ited. Thetwo brothers Smiley, Albert K. and Alfred 
H., proprietors of the hotels at Lake Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, in New York, own 250 acres at Red- 
lands, Two yearsago they irrigated and built homes, 
and it is now almost beyond belief to see their places. 
They are on the mountains, and have thirty acres in 
oranges, that pay now an average of $1,000 per acre. 

To-morrow we all go to the Mission San Gabriel, 
through the valley, some eight or nine miles away— 
a beautiful drive. Our stay here is to the 26th. 
Then we go to Los Angeles until the 30th, then to 
the Arlington, Santa Barbara, for one week ; then to 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. A good many side 
trips from there will fill our time until the 9th of 
May. The last week in Fourth month we go into the 
Yosemite, and yearly meeting will be all over before 
we get back. M. Florence YEATMAN. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OUR SMALL SCHOOLS 


at the 


ne to do things on a large scale that there is great 


There is such a tendency 


present til 


danger that small enterprises may be greatly neglected or 


entirely overlooked, and perhaps nowhere is this tendency 


more noticeable or more hurtful than in regard to our small 


schoo!s There is need of a stirring revival in their inter- 


ests, and it is the concern of this short article to call the 


serious attent 
rh 


Ou * The Growth of Friends’ School,” there 


INTELLIGENCER AND 


ion of Friends to this very important subject. 
is in the last 
editorial 


JOURNAL a most excellent 


that deserves to be thoughtfully read and deliberately con- 
sidered by all 
the 


however, 


our school committees, as it touches some of 


most vital points in our school system. 


There is in it, 


one sentence which may, it is believed, very pro- 


perly raise a question in the minds of observant people, and 
it it this: “It must be remembered that a good 
school, advancing at all beyond the rudiments of education, 
cannot now be maintained with a small number of pupils.” 
A small school with one teacher certainly may be made a 


good school, going far beyond “the rudiments,” 


and 
It depends very 


too, 
attainments of a high order 


largely upon the teacher 


leading to 
If the teacher is strong he may 
do much to awaken and develop in the young a manly and 
womanly spirit, the desire for mental, moral, and spiritual 
growth, and the self-activity that develops power and ends 
in character ; and he may so guide and instruct his pupils 
that they may In se- 
lecting teachers, then, for our small schools, let there be an 


become scholarly men and women. 


eye to strength; if they are in sympathy with their work as 
teachers and as Friends, and committees are in sympathy 
with them as Friends and as teachers, there will be a build- 
ing up of these schools and a substantial gain to our Society. 
Small schools have their disadvantages, but they have like- 
wise and 


their advantages; it is no small gain to pupils if 
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r 


every one can be made to feel the personal influence of 


a properly qualified teacher. Do 
schools ! 


neglect the small 


H. R. RB. 


not 


UNIVERSITY CHANGES.—In the issue of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, Second month 13, in this Depart- 
ment, a paragraph called attention to changes in the fac- 
ilty of the University of Pennsylvania, mentioning the 
enforced resignation of Prof. Haupt, and intimating that 
there was a policy proposed of removing “the older pro- 
fessors generally.”” This has now proved correct, and 
much public feeling has been caused within a few days by 
the announcement that it was proposed to ask the resigna- 
tions of Prof. R. E. Thompson, Prof. J. T. Rothrock, Prof. 
C. 8. Dolley, and Prof. Konig, and that the salaries of two 
of the oldest of the faculty, Professors Kendell and Jack- 
son, were to be reduced. As is well known to many who 
will read this, Prof. Thompson, Prof. Rothrock, and Dr. 
Dolley are eminent in 
form 


their branches of learning, 
part of the strength of the 
Pennsylvania, and the announcement that 


and 
no small University of 
there was a 
plan, (for which the Provost, Dr. Pepper, is held mainly re- 
sponsible), to get rid of them, has occasioned a genera! pro- 
test,accompanied by a demand for the reasons which prompt 
the movement. As no reasonsare officialy given 


assigned to the 


nor were 


any assailed members of 


the Faculty), 
while the explanations which are unofticially put 
} 


forth are 
both contradictory and puerile, the feeling on t 
The undergraduates sustain the 
Committee of the 
The Board of Trustees, 
at a meeting on the 5th inst., referred the subject to a com- 


mittee 


e subject 


does not subside. vrofes- 


sors, and the Executive Alumni have 


asked for delay and explanation. 
for further consideration ' ® 


PRINCIPAL AT ABINGTON.—It is stated that 
Ambler. formerly principal of Friends’ Schoo! at 


Lewis B 
Kennett 
Square,and now one of the teaching corps in Friends’ Cen- 
tral School in this city, has been 


engaged as principal of 


Friends’ School at Abington, next year. He bears an ex- 


cellent repute as a teacher. 


Trust OF CHILDREN.—Here is a good paragraph on this 
subject from the Sunday Schoo! Times 

‘Children are trustful by nature. Stoppin 
the trustworthiness 


to question 


of others comes by a sort of education 
Men trust by an education 


sort, upward, in an endeavor to get 


downward again, of another 
again to the en- 
tire trustfulness whence they started in childhood. But the 


‘Holily preserve 


back 


child’s trust is the teacher's opportunity. 
childlike trust,” 
no education. 


says Richter, “ without which there can be 
Never forget that the little dark child looks 
upto you as to a lofty genius, an apostle full of revelations, 
whom he trusts altogether more absolutely than his equals, 
and that the lie of an apostle destroys a whole moral world.” 
It isan awful responsibility to be the object of such trust, 
but it is a glorious opportunity also. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The committee from 
the Alumni Association that has been appointed in the in- 
terest of the College Library will soon make a personal 
appeal to each member of the Association for contribu- 
tions. This is a matter of great importance to the College 
and earnest efforts will be made toincrease the Library Fund. 

The engineering students, accompanied by Prof. Beards- 
ley, visited many places of technical interest during the 
vacation. Among these were the manchine-tool manufacto- 
ry and the American Screw Company's works, at Hartford, 
the Polytechnic Inatitute, at Worcester, the Eleetric Light 
aud Power station of Boston, the 


Watertown Arsenal, 


| 


20 / 


the works of Darling, Browne & Sharpe, the Nicholson 
File Works, and the Rhode Island Locomotive Works at 
Providence. This was a fine opportunity to study the 
principles of engineering in large establishments. 
President De Garmo has recently published a pamph- 
let, entitled “Shall I go to College?” This considers 
the economic side of the question, and we have it pre- 
sented to us as a simple matter of business, aside from 
other considerations. 
of the “ Phenix Prize” 
fixed for Fourth month 8, and for the “ 


he date contest has been 


President’s Prize,” 
Fourth month 22d has been chosen 

During the spring recess Dean Bond delivered two lec- 
tures in Providence, Rhode Island, in the Bell street Cha- 
pel. The first was “A Biographical Study of Educational 
Reformers,” and the secoud at the annual meeting of the 
Free Kindergarten Association upon “The Kindergarten 
in the Mother’s Work.” 

In the London Friend of Third month 18, H.S 
man, the editor, gives a very friendly account of 


New- 
his visit 
to Swarthmore College, accompanied by a handsome pic- 
ture of the main college 


building. After speaking of the 


fine location, of the West house, the museum, ar ibrary, 


and particularly notic Friends’ Historical Li 
he ‘But it is 
Swarthmore The 


greet us in the long corridors, the sunny recitation rooms, 


ig the rary, 
of 
bright and merry countenances that 


Says: not here We see the real iife¢ 


with groups of intelligent students, and the playgrounds 
i 
1 


for tennis peopled with elastic step and laughter, all tell 


of happy, buoyant youth, and point to livesof future prac- 


H.S.N. 
article shows, takes a lively interest in the plan of cu¢ 


ticalness, usefulness, and joyful fruition as his 


iu- 
cation 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
M:N TH, 1892. 


FOR THIRD 


Mean barometer, 30.027 
2d), 30.521 
Sth), 29.337 
Mean temperature, 57.34 
25th 61. 
21st), 20. 


15.01 


Highest barometer during the month, 


Lowest barometer during the month, 


Highest temperature during the month 
Lowest temperature during the month, 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (12th, 25th), 2 
Least daily range of temperature, (2d), 

Mean relative humidity, 

Mean dew point, 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 

Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain 
fell, 14. 

Number of clear days 13, fair days 9, cloudy days 9 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the northwest. 

Snow fell on the Ist, 2d, 5th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 22d, 27th. 

he total snow fall, nine and one-half inches in depth, 
during the month; no snow on the ground at the end of 
the month. 

Sleet on the Ist and 18th. 

Solar halos on the 7th, 15th, 28th, and 30th. 

Lunar halos on the 6th and 7th. 

Meteor on the 28th. 

An Aurora Borealis occurred on the evening of the 1lith 
inst, first noticed about 7.30 p.m. It was characterized by 
an arch of white light, wel! defined below, at an elevation 
of about 12°; the space between this arch and the horizon 
was a dark color, as of the bluesky. The Aurora extended 
on the horizon from a point in the E. N. E. toa point in 


the W. N. W. about 125 From the arch, patches of lu- 
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Notwithstand- 

ing the moon was shining brightly, both the crimson tints 

and white lights were very bright. From 7.35 p. m. to 

7.45 p. m. a streamer or beam of white light shot upward in 
the Northwest to an altitude of fully 45°. 

When the arch of white light was most clearly defined 

to 8 

it the luminous waving patches of white and crimson light 

At other times, 

it consisted of the white arch be- 


minous haze extended nearly tothe zenith. 


on its lower edge, it was from 5 in width, and above 
appeared throughout its whole extent. 
particularly at 3.30 p. m., 
low and the white patches of haze above, to an altitude of 
about 45°, and between these were patches of crimson light. 
At 3.32 p.m, a large elongated patch of the white light 


rounded at the ends like a cloud, extended from a point in 
the north-western sky nearly to the zenith. By 840 p. m. 
th a diffused white light 


id ended, 


is no well-defined arch, but 
at nine o'clock it hi 


Lorth west. 


horizon ; 


. from the 


COLORED GRADUATES OF THE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 

I NOTICE in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Fourth 
ne that V« 

ed girl who graduated about 

the Woman's Medical College of Pennsy 


“She 


month 2, th atement is made rina Morton, a 


young color a year ago from 
vania, Which says 
her race to enter the 


In 


who have graduated trom the same College, 


is said to be the first woman of 
ranks as an educated * physician.” 


to othe rs of 


justice 


and 
re more or less in active practice, I name them as follows: 


Ret 


her race 


Cole, Class 1867 


Caroline V. Wiley Anderson, 
H. F. Dillon, 


eCccCa J 
Class 1575 
Class 1891 
William 
movement 


Philade phia 


Juan T. Bennet, Class 15s 
Dr. Caroline V. W 
. Who took an active part in the 

Mary J. S 


1892 


Stull Anti-Slavery 
ARLETT DIXON 
Fourth 


w th »” 


A STAR NO MAN HAS YET SEEN. 

THe many wonderful! discoveries in astronomy re- 
cently made by the aid of photography have seemed 
to leave the older methods of astronomical investi- 
gation far in the rear. Bat just now Mr.S C. Chand- 
ler, of Boston, has made what may be called a dis- 
covery by the aid of mathematical methods, reca!l- 
ing the achievement of Leverrier and Adams in the 
detection of Neptune fifty years ago. There is inthe 
northern sky a star known as Algol, which the sharp- 
sighted Arabs who discovered its variations in light 
called the demon star. Every two days, twenty-four 
hours and forty-nine minutes this star suddenly be- 
gins to fade, and continues to grow fainter for three 
or four hours, at the end of which it has sunk from 
the second to nearly the fourth magnitude. After 
remaining thus fora few minutes it begins to brighten, 
and in the course of three or four hours more regains 
its former brilliancy. Within the past few years it 
has been discovered tbat there is a huge dark body 
revolviog around Algol at a distance of some three 
million miles, and to this phenomenon the variations 
in Algol’s light are due. At regular intervals this 
dark companion star comes into the line of sight be- 
tween Algol and the earth, and thus partially eclipses 
Algol, cutting off, perhaps, five-sixths of its light. 

These stars, Algol and its strange non-luminous 


Anderson isa daughter of 


| 


| 


comrade, are of great size, Algol itself being more 
than eleven hundred thousand miles in diameter, 
while the diameter of the dark body that circles 
around it is eight hundred and forty thousand miles. 

Mr. Chandler, meditating on certain irregularities 
‘a the motions of Algol and its companion, suspected 
that they might be due to the presence of another 

avisible star in their immediate neighborhood. He 

carefally compared the observations back to the time 
f Goodricke, more than a hundred years ago, and 
pursuing a mathematical method similar to that 
which resulted in the discovery of Neptune through 
the effect of its attraction on Uranus, he arrived at 
the conclusion that such another star must actually 
exist. According to his conclusion this mysterious 
body is far more massive than either Algol or its 
companion, but does not give forth any perceptible 
light, and it forms a center of attraction around 
which both of the other stars revolve in a nearly 
circular orbit, in a period of one hundred and thirty 
years. Mr. Chandler’s theory seems to fit in well 
with the observed irregularities of Algol. He re- 
marks, moreover, that there are several other stars 
known to astronomers to be variable which evidently 
have one or more dark companions like those of 
Algol. 

It is natural to inquire what is the nature of these 
mysterious dark bodies existing in the neighborhood 
of bright stars comparable in brilliancy with our own 
sun, and evidently obeying the same law of gravita- 
tion that prevails in our solarsystem. The primary 
distinction between asun and a planet is that the 
former glows with a brilliant light of its own, while 
the planet, having been encrusted with a solid and 
opaque sbell, only shines by the reflected light which 
it receives from itssun. The dark companions of Al- 
gol may then be regarded asin the planetary condi- 
tion, at least so far as the question of luminosity is 
concerned. But they differ widely from any of the 
planets of our system in their great size as compared 
with the sun in whose neighborhood they circle. 
That companion of Algol, which by its eclipsing 
effect produces the variation in the light of the star, 
is not very far inferior in size to its bright comrade, 
while the greater dark body, whose existence seems 
to be demonstrated by Mr. Chandler’s investigations, 
greatly exceeds them both in mass. Here, then, if 
we choose to adopt the idea that this great invisible 
orb around which Algol revolves is a planet in our 
sense of the word, we have a world which is the 
center of motion for the sun that illuminatesit. This 
is going back to the old pre-Copernican idea of the 
earth as the center of the solar system, having the 
sun as its satellite. Such a system seems unnatural, 
if not impossible, because the ordinary laws of the 
radiation of heat require that a large body, other 
things being equa!, should cool down from the solar 
to the planetary condition later than a smaller body. 
3ut it would seem that in the Algol system, for some 
reason yet to be discovered, the most massive 
member of the system has parted with its light and 
heat far earlier than one of the satellites revolving 
around it. 

If it should prove to be true, as Mr. Chandler sug- 





gests, that there are other, and perhaps many other, 
systems similar to that of Algol, then we shall simply 
have additional evidence of the great variety that 
exists in the arrangements of the stellar universe. 
There really is no reason why we should take our own 
solar system as an invariable type to which all the 
other systems throughout space must correspond. It 
might be suggested that in the'case of such a system as 
that of Algol, all the bodies belonging to it have long 
since become extinct through the operation of those 
laws of cosmical evolution which seem to be mani- 
fested in the universe at large as well as in our own 
planetary system, and that through some such cause 
as a collision one of the minor bodies of the system 
has again been brought to a luminous condition. 

But there is no end of speculation when we try to 
interpret the wonderful discoveries with which the 
astronomy of our time is continually surprising the 
world.—New York Sun 


MICHAEL DUNN THE EX-CONVICT. 
DvurinG the spring of 1889 persons who had occasion 
to ride over the “ Traction” line of street cars out 
Market street, Philadelphia, had their attention ar- 
rested by a sign on a small brick house; the house 
almost hidden by the embankment which makes the 
approach to the bridge over the Scbuyl/kill river. 
This sign read: “ Michael Dann, Home of Indus- 
try.” Inquiry as to what it meant revealed the fact 
that here dwelt a Christian man, an ex-convict, who 
having reformed and become “ an honest and happy 
man,” had provided a home and work for released 
prisoners. Later this modest home was removed to 
42d street, on the Baltimore Central Railroad, where 
the same sign could have told the wonderful story to 
the thousands of railroad passers by, that here, in a 
very humble way, the doctrines of Jesus Christ were 
practically carried out by one who said of his early 
life: “I was trained regularly to steal, me an’ me 
grao’mother, an’ me aunt, an’ me mother, every one 
of us was in together for thievin’,and it came nat- 
ural as breathin’.” 

Chis man has recently died, and the story of bis 
life is pathetic in the extreme, and contains a lesson 
for us all, that we need never doubt that in the heart 
of even the most depraved there is the hidden spark 
of the Divine awaiting the touch of some ayency, 
perchance a human agency, to bring it into life. 
His funeral took place in Brooklyn,and the Chris- 
tian Union says: “ Last week the writer attended the 
funeral of Michael Dunn. The service was held in 
the little Home of Industry for ex-vouvicts, a small 
residence which has been taken and is being used in 
the work of providing an opportunity of honest in- 
dustry for discharged prisoners. This is the fifth of 
these homes which Michael Dunn had organized 
since his conversion.” 

The Brooklyn Standard-Union gives the following 
sketch of Michael Dunn’s life. “ His history,” that 
journal says, “embraces the record of a criminal ca- 
reer of many years. During thirty-five years of his 
life he spent the time almost continuously in one 
prison or another. Among the prisons in which he 
was confined were those at Van Diemen’s Land, Old 
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Bailey, Manchester, Eng., Western Australia, Gib- 
raltar, Moyamensing, Philadelphia, Montreal, South 
Boston, and Sing Sing. Mr. Dunn was born in Man- 
chester, England, on September 15, 1826, of ungodly 
parents, as he himself has stated. He grew up in 
comparative ignorance, receiving no education. He 
was never sent to school, church, or Sabbath-school. 
In short, he was twenty-five years of age before he 
learned the alphabet, and then learned it in jail. He 
was scarcely a dozen years old when he had already 
been arrested five times and served five sentences in 
prison. As early as when but seven years of age he 
had been taught till-robbing, pocket-picking, and all 
the other minor crimes of which a child was capa- 
ble. Later he became a ‘ fanlight thief,’ and passer 
of counterfeit money. For one robbery of a jewelry 
store he was sentenced to transportation for seven 
years to Van Diemen’s Land. Here, with 1,300 other 
boys, he was put at work making shoes, and after- 
wards was promoted, for good conduet, to captain of 
a small boat. At Van Diemen’s Land he went 
through all the horrors incident to life in a country 
full of convicts and ruled by martial law. A human 
life was thought less of than of a pet dog or other 
animal which those in authority might possess. 

“After serving his sentence in exile, Mr. Dunn 
shipped on an American whaling vessel, which went 
cruising in the Okhotsk Sea. Finally he was landed 
at the Sandwich Islands, and from thence shipped 
again on a whaling ship bound for New Bedford. 
After the vessel arrived in port and her crew was dis- 
charged, Mr. Dunn soon drifted to New York, and 
soon fell in with a gang of English thieves who had 
been transported to Canada, and from thence had 
made their way to America. Mr. Dano remained in 
New York about a year, associating with these men, 
and stealing as naturally as ever. He then enlisted 
in the navy as an ordinary seaman on board the re- 
ceiving-ship North Carolina, lying at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. Of this he soon tired, and made 
escape. Shortly afterward he was married, after a 
brief acquaintance of three days, to a woman ad- 
dicted to the use of liquor. With her he led a most 
unhappy life for a short time, when they were sepa- 
rated by his being sent to Blackwell’s Island for 
thieving. He escaped from the Island by swimming 
across to the Brooklyn shore, and again found friends 
among thieves, 

“In 1851 he was so well known to the police and 
detectives that he found it necessary to leave the 
country. He, with his wife, to whom he had become 
reconciled again, took passage for Liverpool, after- 
wards going to London and Manchester. Here gar- 
roting was in fashion at the time, and, not to be out- 
done by anyjof his associates, Mr. Dunn began the 
new and dangerous method of acquiring money. In 
this he continued for a few months before he was ar- 
rested and sent to the Model Jail at Northampton, 
where he received his first education in learning the 
alphabet and how to read. After a few months he 
was sent to Portland Prison, and from thence was 
transported to western Australia. From there he es- 
caped and reached Point de Galle, on the island of 
Ceylon, as a stowaway on a steamship. Then he 
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worked his passage to Bombay, and from thence 
shipped as a seaman for Boston on a sailing vessel. 
Through one mishap and another, he landed in Liv- 
erpool again and was immediately arrested for not 
having served out his term of transportation in Au-- 
tralia. After serving some months in prison again, 
he was sent to Gibraltar. Here he served out hi» 
full term, after which he was given a free pass to 
America. He landed in New York again the day be- 
fore President Lincoln was assassinated. At once he 
returned to his old course of life. He drifted to 
Piiladelphia, and was there arrested for burglary and 
sentenced to three years of solitary confinement. 
Atter serving his time in Pailadelphia be went to 
Montreal and Boston. In both places he was almost 
immediately arrested and sentenced to jail for thiev- 
ing. Returning to New York, he was arrested within 
a short time for an extensive baryglary and sentenced 
to Sing Sing for four years. 

“ About this time Mr. Dunn was bronght to be- 
lieve in and try to lead a Christian life. Afier leav- 
ing Sing Sing he established his first industrial home 
for ex-convicts in Water street, New York, and has 
since inaugurated them in other cities, with the most 
beneficial results to the class of men whom he sought 
to reach. Chicago, San Francisco, and Philadelphia 
have had the benefit of Mr. Dunn’s experience as a 
reformer, as well as this, the city in which he hoped 
to establish the last and grandest effort of his life. 
His loss will be mourned sincerely by all who have 
known him since his deeds of charity began.” 

The Christian Union remarks upon his case thus: 
“What has psychology to say to the story of his 
conversion ? 

“ He drops into Jerry McAuley’s one day—so tie 
story is told in *‘ Darkness and Daylight in New 
York,’—and Jerry tells him that he can be an honest 
and a happy manif he will. ‘I looked at him kind 

dazed like. Me—honest and happy! Me—that 
never had home nor aught but from hand to mouth 
in the few months I'd be out!’ 

* But Jerry’s prophecy came true, and for these 
later years the old jailbird has beea a saint, whose 
consecrated life might well shame many a cultivated 
Christian, child of pious home and many prayers. 
He had been forgiven much, and he loved much. 
And the Industrial Homes which he established in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, and 
Brooklyn are monuments to his Curistian enterprise ; 
and hundreds, with tearful eyes, bless him fur the 
hope be has put into their lives and the opportunity 
to live which he has given them. 

“ Christian psychology has a ready and simple 
explanation for such a pbhenomenon—the presence 
and power of the love of God speaking through the 
hopeful love of one of the children of God. What 
bas unchristian psychology to say? It is dumb. 
The miracles are not ended. The conversion of S:. 
Paul was not a truer witness to the power of a living 
and life-giving Christ than the conversion of Michael! 
Dunn.” 


As the soil, however ncn it may be, cannot be 
productive without culture, s> the mind without cul- 
tivation can never produce good fruit.—Seneca 
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NOT AFRAID OF EVIL TIDINGS. 
GIveE me, 0 God! that fixedness of heart 
Which shall not swerve before calamity. 
Give me a trust forbidding me to start 
With fear of evil on the way to me. 
Thou art and will be—let this mighty thought 
Be of my trembling heart the citadel : 
From earth's four points whatever news be brought, 
Within that stronghold I shall bear it weli 


Chariotte Fisk Bates, in liarpe ’s Bazar. 


THE. LACE INDUSTRY IN SAXONY. 

In the history of lace making there is no pleasanter 
story than that of the foundation of the lace indus- 
try of Saxony. What in many places arose out of 
the attempt to supply the luxuries of the rich began 
in Saxony in the noble-hearted efforts of a woman 
to supply the needs of the poor. Barbara Uttmann 
is acknowledged to have been the founder of the 
lace industries of Germany. She was born in 1514 
of burgher parents, in the little town of Etterlein, in 
the Hartz Mountains, which town derives its name 
from her family. She married Cnristopher Uttmann, 
a rich master-miner, and became the mother of a 
large family. Domestic cares did not, however, en- 
tirely absorb her attention; for we read that she 
learned lace-making from a Brabant Protestant who 
had fled from the crue] persecutions of the Duke of 
Alva. She soon turned this accomplishment to ac 

count; for, noticing that the mountain girls were in 
the habit of making a net for the miners to wear 
over their hair, she taught them gradually to produce 
a simple kind of knotted lace by means of the pil 

low and bobbins. This developed into the piaited, 
or “ eternelle,” lace, which, owing to its strength and 
cheapness, bas ever since remained a lace greatly in 
demand for all kinds of domestic and personal deco- 
ration, and which is still made under the name ot 
torchon or yak lace, in encrmous quantities, in the 
Hartz mountains, the Erzgebirge, and in the Vosges. 
In 1561 Barbara Uttmann obtained teachers from 
Flanders, and set up a workshop in her own name 
at Annaberg, and had lace made there of various 
patterns. 

The new industry spread rapidly, and before long 
gave employment to thirty thousand persons. Bar- 
bara Uttmann died in 1574 and left sixty-two children 
and grandchildren, thus fulfilling and alleged pro- 
phecy that her progeny would equal the number 
of the stitches in her first piece of lace. She sleeps 
in the churchyard of Annaberg,and on her tomb 
is inscribed : 

“Here lies Barbara Uttmann; died on Jan. 14, 
1575; whose invention of Jace in the year 1561 made 
her the beuefactress of the Hartz Mountains. 

“*An active mind, a skillful hand, 
Bring blessings on the Fatherland.’ ”’ 

A statue, one of the few erected to women, has 
been raised by a grateful country to this remarkable 
woman—Buffulo Christian Advocate. 


Tank of others when you're blessed 
And with the needy share your store ; 
Open eyes and ready hands 
Pour out blessings on the poor. 
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CATHOLIC REFUTATIONS OF GALILEO. 
From the mass of books which appeared under the 
auspices of the Church immediately after the con- 
demnation of Galileo, for the purpose of rooting out 
every vestige of the hated Copernican theory from 
the mind of the world, two may be taken as typical. 
The first of these was a work by Scipio Chiaramonti, 
dedicated to Cardinal Barberini. Among his argu- 
ments against the double motion of the earth may be 
cited the following: 

“Animals, which move, have limbs and muscles; 
the earth has no limbs or muscles, therefore it does 
not move. It is angels who make Saturn, Jupiter, 
the sun, etc.. turn around. If the earth revolves, it 
must also have an angel in the center to set it in mo- 
tion; but only devils live there; it would, there- 
fore, be a devil who would impart motion to the 
earth. . .. 

“The planets, the sun, the fixed stars, all belong 
to one species—namely, that of stars,—they there- 
fore all move or all stand still. It seems, therefore, to 
be a grievous wrong to place the earth, which is a 
sink of impurity, among the heavenly bodies, which 
are pure and divine things.’ 

The next, which I select from the mass of similar 
works, is the Anticopernicus Catholicus of Polacco. It 
was intended to deal a finishing stroke at Galileo’s 
heresy. 

In this it is declared : “ The Scripture always rep- 
resents the earth as at rest, and the sun and moon as 
in motion; or, if these latter bodies are ever repre- 
sented as at rest, Scripture represents this as the re- 
sult of agreat miracle. . . . 

“ These writings must be prohibited, because they 
teach certain principles about the position and mo- 
tion of the terrestrial globe repugnant to Holy Scrip- 
ture and to the Catholie interpretation of it, not as 
hypotheses but as established facts. sa 

“Tt is possible to work with the hypotheses of 
Copernicus so as to explain many phenomena. . . 
Yet it is not permitted to argue on his premises ex- 
cept to show their falsity.”— Andrew D. White, in Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
AN article in the Popular Science Monthly, speaking of the 
treatment of milk, says: All methods of sterilization that 
are in use in this country have the disadvantage of giving 
to the milk the taste which is peculiar to boiled milk, and 
also of rendering it less easily absorbed by the body. In 
France and Germany a method has been adopted which 
accomplishes the purpose without injuring the taste of the 
milk. Paris and some other cities 
which will heat great quantities of milk to 
of about 155° Fahr. for a minutes 
rapidly to a low temperature. 


Machines are in use in 
a temperature 
then 
The method has been called 
It does not kill all the bacteria, 
but it does destroy so many of them that it greatly 


few and cool it 


the pasteurization of milk 


in- 
creases the keeping properties of the milk. Moreover, it 
almost entirely destroys the danger from disease-germs in 
milk, since nearly all forms likely to occur in milk are 
killed by this temperature. The advantage of this method 
is that the temperature of 155° Fahr give to the 


milk the taste of boiled milk, which most people find un- 


pleasant, and does not render the milk difficult of digestion. 


doe 8 not 


These pasteurizing machines have not yet been introduced 
into this country, and the opportunity exists for some one 
to develop a thriving business by furnishing pasteurized 
milk in our large cities. A little experience witao its supe- 
rior keeping properties, and a little knowledge of its 
greater wholesomeness, would soon create a demand for it 
in America as it has already done in the larger cities of 
France and Germany. 


A petrified forest has been discovered in Mendocino 
county, Cal., on the Reeves ranch, about six miles north of 
the town of Willets. 


Some of the revelations of the census will startle a 


good many people. For instance, there are now more than 
half a million almond trees actually bearing in the United 
States; there are hundreds of thousands of bearing cocoa- 
nut trees ; there are more than a quarterof a million olive 
trees, producing fruit equal to the best Mediterranean va- 
rieties. There are more than half a million bearing ba- 
nana plants, 200,000 bearing lemon trees, 4,000,000 orange 
trees, and 21,000,000 pine-apples. And the value of tropi- 
cal and semi-tropical fruits grown under the American flag 
is nearly $20,000,000, 


The largest sun spot that has made its appearance 
since 1883 became visible to the naked eye on February 
10, the observer, of course, having the protection of a 
smoked or deeply colored glass. The first careful observa- 
tions of itat the Dudley Observatory, Albany, by Prof. 
Lochner, indicated that the spot, or, rather, group of spots, 
eovered a disturbed area of 140,000 miles in length, and 
from 90,000 to 100,000 miles in width. The principal spot 
had, according to Prof. Lochner, two nuclei, each having a 
diameter of about 14,000 miles, while the penumbra around 
the principal spot had an extreme width of 65,000 miles. 
Scientific American, 

In 188 John W. Kelly discovered, on the northeast 
coast af Alaska, emptying into the Arctic ocean, just above 
Cape Lisburne, a new river, which has been named the 
Pitmegea river. The river and its narrow valley are very 
winding, and the natives say they can ascend it for a dis- 
tance of forty miles. 
peared on the charts. 


This stream has not previously ap- 
Mr. Kelly ascended the river for a 
distance of twenty-five miles, where he found a large gla- 
cier emptying into the river. This river runs southward, 
and receives the full benefit of the sunlight during the 
short polar summer. Gales have deposited on the glacier 
particles of soil and seeds of plants to a depth of from four 
inches to a foot. The snow-fall of winter soon 
Then vegetation on the 
warmed into life,and in a remarkably short 
brown 


vanishes 
before the June sun. glacier is 
the 
green and 
with bright flowers, such as buttercups, dandelions, datfo- 


time 


crust of soil is covered with a robe of 


dils, and yellow poppies.— Exchange. 


-Remarked the 
an agnostic.” 


young man in swelling tones, “I’m 


Elderly Gentleman. 
Fresh Youth. 
of anything.” 


“And what is an agnostic?” 
“An agnostic is a fellow who isn't sure 


Elderly Gentleman.—“ I see; but how does it happen 


you are sure you are an agnostic ?'’— Boston Transcript 


Girls who sew for a living often suffer soreness in 


what is sometimes called the thimble finger, and serious 
inflammation and swelling is often the result. No sewing 


girl or women should Jet herself be tempted by the low 


price of thimbles, which are comp sed of lead or 
plated thimbles are 
very much the best and safest, and when these are too ex- 
expensive 


some- 


thing equally injurious. Silver or 


a good substitute can be found in a highly 





vi 


burnished steel thimble. For practical every-day use this 
latter kind is the most convenient, but pewter or lead 
should never be used, especially by people whose flesh is 


slow to heal after ascratch or cut.—St Louis Globe- Democrat. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE second of the American relief ships, with food for 
famine districts, the Missouri, which was 
loaded at New York, has reached the port of Libau, and 
has been unloaded. A third ship, the 
sent from Philadelphia, in a few days 


the Russian 


Conemaugh, will be 
Rudolph Blanken- 
burg, one of the Philadelphia committee who went out on 


the Jndiana, has been visiting the famine districts, aud 


earnestly urges further aid. on the 


5th inst., advising the forwarding of rice for the sick and 


He sent a cablegram, 


convalescent, (it being suggested to him by Count Tolstoi), 
and 75 tons will be sent on the Still another 
ship is likely to be loaded here, as funds and food con- 


Conemaugh. 


tinue to be sent in. 

SoME storms have been reported from the West within 
the last ten days. On the night of the Sist ult., a cyclone 
did wide-spread damage in Kansas and other States. caus- 
ing loss of life at Towanda, Augusta, Wellington, and per- 
haps other places. At Chicago a new seven-story building 
killed 


A severe blizzard was reported, at the 


was blown down, and about twelve persons or 


fatally injured. 
beginning of this week, for two or three days, in Minne- 
the Dakotas, and Nebraska. The very 
heavy and the railroads in all directions were badly tied 


sota, sLoW was 


up. The storm in Nebraska drifted cattle in droves into the 
Platte river, near Ogallala, and many were chilled to death. 

AN express train on the Union Pacific ran into a shower 
of mud, near Topeka, Kansas, on the night of the 4th inst., 


> i . 
which covered 2 


the engine and cars toa depth of one inch. 


“Itis supposed that the mud was taken up by a water spout.” 

A from Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, says 
that the storms and cold weather in that 
ferritory during the past few weeks have caused great mor- 
the the 
from 30 to 40 per cent. 


DESPATCH 


and the Indian 


tality among cattle, loss in some places reaching 


THE French police have 
chol, who is known 


captured a man named Rava- 


to be guilty of many shocking crimes, 
of the act 


Anarchist operations with dynanite. 


and is believed to be one ive persons in the recent 


NOT: CES. 


Circular meetings 


>. 
follows 


va 


in Fourth month will occur as 


Chestnut Ridge, Pa 

*,* The united evening meeting in Philadelphia is held 
at 4th and Green streets during Fourth month, at 7 
All are urged to attend them. 


o'clock" 


.* A Temperance Conference under the care of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temyx , Will be held at 
Makefield Fri Dolington, on First-day, 
Fourth pm. All are invited to 
attend. MARGARETTA Bb. LONGSHORE, 
Clerk, pro. tem. 


rance Committee 
ting-house, 


month 2.30) 


*.* A portion of Philade!phia Quarterly 

mi tu visit the wil 

ing held at the Valley on First-day morning, 
10, at 10 o'clock. 

lrain leaves Reading Depot, Bread and Callowhill Sts. 

t 5.15 a. m. for Maple Station on Chester Valley Railroad, 

ars at Bridgeport 

CuHas. E 


Meeting’s Com- 
ttend the Meet- 
Fourth month 


ttee * sinaller branches” 


changing 
Puomas, Clerk of Committee 
* 
. 


A Conference under the care of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee, wi 


ll be held at Horsham 
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meeting-house, Fourth month 10, 1892,at2.30p.m. Lydia 
H. Price and other members of the yearly meeting’s com- 
mittee are expected to be present. All are cordially in- 
vited. Trains for Hatboro will leave Ninth and Green on 
First-day, 9.10 a. m., and returning leave Hatboro at 5.21 and 
7.45 p. m. Sarau C, James, Clerk. 

*.* A Temperance Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at 
Providence meeting-house, Media, Fourth month 17, 1892 
at 2.30 p.m. All are invited. 


Jo*. P. PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held at West Chester, Pa., on Sev- 
enth-day, Fourth month 16th, to convene at 10 a.m. All 
friends of First-day School work are earnestly invited to 
be present. E. J. DURNALL, 


Mary L Clerks. 


YARNALL, } 
«” First-day School Unions in Fourth month occur as 

follows : 
9. 


16. 


Salem, N. J. 
Concord, Pa. 
Abington, Pa. 
Western, Pa. 
sucks, Pa 

*.* The next meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mickleton,on the second Seventh-day ot 
the Fourth month, the 9th inst., at 10 o’clock a. m. All those 
who are interested are invited to attend. The following 
questions are given out for consideration : 

1. What methods can we adopt to have the Principles of 
Friends better understood ? 

2. Is the study of contemporaneous history necessary toa 
correct understanding of Bible history’ 
ee HMAN ( OLES, Clesin 
RACHEL LIVEZEY, 

*,* Engagements during Fourth month at Park avenue 
meeting-house, Baltimore : 

8. Illustrated lecture, Dr. Benjamin Sharp, of Phila- 
delphia, “A Summer in Greenland,” for the benefit of Chil- 
dren’s Fresh Air Fund and Friends’ Free Kindergarten, 
Aisquith street. 

15. Literary and Social Circle. 

24. Literary and Social Circle. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in 


lows: 
19. 
7a 


° 


Fourth month occur as fol- 


Western, London Grove 

Caln, Sadsbury, Pa 
Westbury, Brooklyn, N.Y 

5. Nebraska Hal f- Yearly Meeting, Lincoln, Neb. 

26. Concord, Wilmington. Del. 

27. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 

Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


Pa. 


30. 


*.* The monthly meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the parlor, 15th and Race streets, on 
Second-day evening. Fourth month 11, 1892. All inter- 


ested in the work of the Association are invited to attend 
the meeting 


*.* The Joint Committee 
cating Beverages, 
Friends, will meet at 
phia, on Seventh-day, 


on Temperance and Intoxi- 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
ace street meeting-house, Philadel- 
ourth month 9, 1892, at 11 a. m. 
JAMES H. ATKINSON,! ,, . 

a ’ % Clerks. 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, } 


ol 


R 
| 
I 


In order that Friends 
from within the limits of our 


from a distance and those 
own Yearly Meeting may 
find suitable accommodations at the approaching annual 
session, it is desired that all Friends who can accommodate 
such gratuitously.give timely information to the committee, 
likewise such as can furnish board, and the terms for same. 
Address : Chas. E. Thomas, 1841 N. 12th St.; George 
Watson, 723 N. 8th St.; Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain St ; 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Mark Baner; Wm. W. 
Birdsall, 152 N. 15th St.; Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall 
St.; Emmeline L. Moore, 1114 Mt. Vernon St.; Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., at Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
S. Government Food Report. 


106 Wail S., N. Y 


ing strength.— Latest U 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE STATIONERY 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS OF ALL GRADES. 


PENCILS, PENS, INKS, AND MUCILAGE. 
BLANK BOOKS AND A GENERAL LINE OF OFFICE 


STATIONERY. 


John A. Jackson, 


Philadelphia, Pa 


INCORPORATED 1812. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 


NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 
LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec 
HENRY N. PAUL. Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer WM. L. BROWN, Ass't Treas. 
L C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Office 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHi 

CAPITAL #1,000,000, FOLLY PAID. 
ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONLY ON DEPOSIT, 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTER, ASSIGNEE, 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separa 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; 
of Insurance Department, 


Trust Officer, J. 


Vice-President, 
JOSEPH 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


a. 


OF 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForRMS of LIFE 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
ITS POLICIES 
EEDLES. 


NET Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. N Vice-Pres. 


28 ARCH ST., 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


and Treas. 
Ass’t Sec. 


te and apart from tbe 
T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice- 
ASHBROOK ; 
BARTON TOWNSEND; 


has ASSETS of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and 
NON-FORFEITABLE 
HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. 


ARE 


| ‘For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET | 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


sively to 


DRY GOODS 


The stock Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


ancludes Silks. Dress Goods. 


House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Mad 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
Tt 18 believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found an the 
American market. and thi prices are guaranteed te 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


1€8 of goods, 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000 SURPLUS, 

Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS 
TEE, GUARDIAN. ASSIGNEE. COMMITTEE, RECEIVER 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful perf»rmance of all such d 
ties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

Alltrust investments are kept separate and apart from the a 
se‘s of the compauy. Income collected and rem.tted. !nteres 
allowed on money deposits. Safes ia its burglar-proof vau 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS 
fered gratuitously 

Gold and Silver Plate, 
safe-keeping under gua 


$2 000 00K 


Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received | 


rantee 


LADELPHIA 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR 

RECEIVER, AGENT, ET 
Assets of the Company 

ASA 8S. WIN¢ 
ASssistau 


ADMINISTRA- 
COMMITTEE, 


Presi'ent and Actuary, 
ROBERTS FOULKE; 


DAVID G. ALSOP 


Trust Officer, J. 
Assistant Actuary 


and ENDOWMENT INSURAN 
a SURPLUS of over TWo 


ESTABLE. 
Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


AND INCONT 





wit 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


$1,500,000. 


Capital Paid In, . ° ° 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City | 


properties. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 


Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, | 


running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 
Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
3. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 
A modern j lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 
Also a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 
For particulars apply to ©. E. OGDEN, Koom 714 
ding Broad and Chestnut streets 


2 room, stone house, on corner 


ym Station. 
rard Buil 


8S Percent. SEMI-ANNUAL 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, 


(KANSAS,) 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- 
eastern Kansas. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 
H. R. CROWELL, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. | 


$9,049,550.00 | 
800,000.00 | 


Capital Paid in, . 
Surplus, 


Offers at par and interest its 


AND 


cr i by first mortgages held in trust by the Union Trust Com 
pany of New York i further secured by the capital and sur- 
the Faq itable Mortgage Company Denominations $200, 
$1.000 «nd $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
l ires Obtait 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAt E SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 

PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY. 


Chas. Benj. Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. 





| Nicholas Brice, 





| GUARANTEED 


| WITH 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES | 


tro Tne invest ne 
| hav ve ever off-red, and pay more interest than any we have 


J. B. W JA RUG way 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND | JOURNAL. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES 


A good record of 20 years, in a prosperous locality, 


| commend these securities to careful investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FOR-YTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS? 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


| Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
Rents and Incomes collected 
Surety furnished for administrators and others. 


| SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer 

WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chas. 8. Hinchman, 

Spencer M. Janney, 

John F. Lewis, 

John B. Love, 

John Lucas, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Khoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton ere 


Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill 

Thos. A.Gum mey, 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 


PAYING 


CERTIFICATES 
SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 

WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
Per FOr o~ 
$15,555,027.00, 

realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con 

us we now Nave are as secure @S auv we 


ing banks 
1€@ suner- 
necricul 


pavrOO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York. 


offered in the lay ten years, 

in New York, 

vision of the Be Maria P cburn 
1203 Boltcn St 


We can r for Lo 
oe y a 
and Massachuse 


mae 





